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RYSTAL PALACE.--SATURDAY CONCERTS.—THIS 


DAY (SATURDAY), December 5th. In Memory of the Death of Mozart on 
December 5th, 1792, The Programme will be chosen mainly from the works of 
that great composer, and will include the following compositions of Mozart:— 
Overture, ‘‘ Figaro;"’ Concerto for violin and orchestra in D (1775), first time in 
this country; eee, “Jupiter ;" also, for the first time at these Concerts, 
Festival Overture (G+. A. Macfarren). Vocalists—Signor Urio, Mr Santley. Solo 
—— Sainton. OConductor—Mr Manns, Numbered stalls, Half-a- 
rown. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hatt. Con- 
k)__duetor—Sir Micnagt Costa, Fripay next, December 11, HANDEL'S Oratorio, 
“SOLOMON.” Principal Vocalists—Miss Edith Wynne, Mrs Suter, Madame 
Patey; Mr Vernon Righy. Mr Thurley Beale. Organist—Mr Willing. Tickets, 
3s., 58., 108. 6d.. The Forty-third Christmas performance of the ‘‘ MESSIAH” 
will take place on FripAy, the 18th December. Tickets now ready. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Mr KUHE’S THIRD PIANO- 
FORTE RECITAL, This (Saturpay) Afternoon, December 5. He will pla 
selections from the works of thoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, That. 
berg, Seeling, and some of his own compositions. 


R RIDLEY PRENTICE has the honour to announce that 

his EVENING CONCERT will take place at the ALEXANDRA HALL, Black- 

heath, on TUESDAY Evening, Dec. 8th, commencing at Eight o'clock. Artists—Miss 

Edith Met nag Alice ett, and Mr Henry Gu iolin—Mr Henry Holmes. 

Pianoforte—Mr Ridley Prentice. Accompanist—Mr Henry Parker. Tickets (stalls, 

numbered, 58.; area or balcony, 2s. 6d.) and Programmes of Mr BurnsipzE, Book- 
seller, The Village, Blackheath. 


R GEORGE RUSSELL has the honour to announce 
that his ANNUAL EVENING CONCERT will take place at the PuBLic 
HALL, Croydon, on Monpay, December 7th, 1874, to commence at Eight o'clock. 
Vocalists—Madame Otto-Alvsleben a first appearance in Onapion} Miss Helen 
D'Alton. Instrumentalists: Pianoforte—Mr rge Russell. iolin—Herr Carl 
Deichmann, Violoncello—M. Paque. Conductor—Mr ROBERT BERRINGER. Prices 
of admission: Reserved seats, 5s, ; family tickets (to admit five), £1 1s. ; reserved 
seats (not numbered) in the body of the hall, 2s. 6d.; balcony, 1s. 6d.; unreserved 
seats in the body of the hall, 1s. kets and Programmes to be obtained of Mr 
Warren, Bookseller, High Street, where opin of the hall may be seen and places 
secured ; Messrs Webb, Musicsellers, North End; and of Mr Pusey, at the Hall, 


ISS GRACE LINDO’S EVENING CONCERT, Bzzr- 
HOVEN Rooms, 27, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W., TUESDAY 
December 15th, at ht o'clock. Artists—Miss Julia Sydney, Madame Elwood 
Andrea; Messrs Trelawny Cobham, Frank Belmont, Noble, Le Messurier, and 
Dexter. Pianoforte—Miss Josephine Lawrence. Harp—Herr Oberthir. Ciarinet 
—Mr Lazarus, Violoncello—Herr Schubert. Harmonium—Mr Pearce. Conduc- 
tor—Dr O, G, VERRINDER, Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, at the principal Music Publishers ; 
or of Miss Grace LINDO, 20, Westbury Road, Westbourne Square, W. 


HE MUSICAL ARTISTS’ SOCIETY.—The next TRIAL 

of this Society will take place on SATURDAY Bveting, December 12th, at the 

INE ARTS GALLERY, Conduit Street. To commence at Eight o'clock.—ARTHUR 
O'LEARY, Hon. Sec,, 84, New Bond Street. 


O AMATEUR CHORAL SOCIETIES.—Joun O.p's 
Dramatic Chorus, ‘‘THE BATTLE.” Piano and Vocal Score, it free, 30 
stamps. Parts for Full Orchestra and separate Vocal Parts, at usual prices, on 
application to the Composer, Devonshire House, Reading. ‘This effective Chorus 
has never been performed without receiving an enthusiastic encore, in several 
instances being re-demanded twice. 


S/GNOR AGNESI will be at liberty to accept ENGAGE- 
bd, MENTS for Oratorios, Concerts, &c., after the 20th of December. Address, 
or AGNESI, 66, Loudoun Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


M R EDWARD LLOYD begs to announce that his Agree- 

ment with Mr George Dolby will expire on 26th December next. All letters 
Tespecting ENGAGEM for Concerts, Oratorios, &c., after that date, must be 
addressed, Epwarp LLOYD, Claremont Lodge, Effra Road, Brixton, S. 


ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT, Pianist (of the Promenade 
ino Concerts, Royal Italian Opera House), can now accept ENGAGEMENTS 
Me Concerts, Soirées, &c, Communications may be addressed to the care of 

essrs DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street; 
or to Mise LILLIE ALBRECHT, at her new residence, 38, Oakley Square, N, W, 



































OYAL ALBERT HALL CONCERTS. 
EvERY EVENING AT Er@ur. 

SCOTCH FESTIVAL repeated To-Nieut (SATURDAY, DEC. 5). 

MONDAY—BALLAD NIGHT. Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Edith Wynne, 
Madame Patey, Mr Vernon Rigby, Mr Whitney. Royal Albert Hall 
— Society. Part Song Choir. Conductors—Mr RaANDEGGER and Mr 

ARNBY. . 

TUESDAY—ENGLISH NIGHT. Conductor—Mr J. F. BARNETT. 

WEDNESDAY — CLASSICAL NIGHT. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr 
Cummings. Solo Piano—Miss May. Violin—M. Sainton. Violoncello— 
Signor Piatti. Conductor—Mr BARNBY. 

THURSDAY—Bacn’s ‘‘ PASSION” (St. Matthew). Mdlle Johanna Levier, Miss 
Antoinette Sterling, Mr Cummings, Mr Horscroft, and Mr Whitney. The 
Royal Albert Hall Choral Society. Organist—Dr Stainer. Conductor— 
Mr BARNBY. 

FRIDAY—WAGNER NIGHT. Conductor—Mr DANNREUTHER. 

SATURDAY—POPULAR NIGHT. Mr Sims Reeves. 

Amphitheatre, 5s.; arena, 4s.; balcony, 2s. 6d.; 5,000 Admissions at One 
Shilling. Return Tickets from any Station on the Metropolitan and Metropolitan 
District Railways are now a including admission to the hall, 1s.; or to 
reserved seats in balcony, 2s. 6d. 





“DREAMS OF HOME.” 


R NELSON VARLEY will sing Retcuarpr’s new Song, 
“ DREAMS OF HOME” (Written and Composed in Memory of Dr Living- 
stone) at the Royal Albert Hall, Evening (Saturday), December 5. 


“ MARINELLA.” 


R HENRY GUY will sing. Ranpeccer’s admired 
Bete A a gon “MARINELLA,” at the Town Hall, Birmingham, on Thursday, 


The QUEEN'S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square.—Noble Chimney and Pier 
Glasses, Chandeliers and Candelabra, Chairs, Sofas, Settees, Ottomans, Music 
Stands, Pictures, Framed Prints, the Fittings of the Royal Box, the Royal Arms, 
and various effects. 


USHWORTH, ABBOTT & RUSHWORTH beg to 
announce that, having let the above mentioned building on lease, they will 
SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, on TUESDAY, December 22, the 
FITTINGS above mentioned, which may be viewed two days prior to the Sale, 
and of which descriptive catalogues may shortly be obtained at the place of sale ; 
and of Messrs RusHWORTH, ABBOTT & SHWORTH, 22, Savile Row, W., and 19, 
Change Alley, E.C. 


The valuable new ORGAN at the Queen's Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, 
was built by Messrs Lewis & Co. expressly for these Rooms, It will be found 
upon trial to fully sustain the reputation which they have achieved for work of 
the highest class. 

USHWORTH, ABBOTT & RUSHWORTH having let 
the above mentioned building on lease, will "SELL by AUCTION, on the 
mises, on TUESDAY, December 22, the valuable ORGAN (containing Great 

Swell and Pedal Organs, 20 Stops and Couplers, and ada) to the require. 

ments of a Concert Room, Church, or Chapel), built by Messrs Lewis & Co., 

who have given special consideration to the demands of the classical concert room, 

power, ess, and variety having been duly considered as the three essential 
requisites for rendering true service in aid of orchestral effects and in accompany- 
ing solo and choral sin, . The case has been executed from designs of Mr John 

F. Bentley in the style of the modern French renaissance. May now be viewed by 

cards, to be obtained of Messrs RusHWORTH, ABBOTT & RUSHWORTH, 22, Savile 

Row, W., and 19, Change Alley, E.C., of whom a full description of the organ may 

shortly be obtained, 


RGANIST WANTED, at Christmas, for All Saints, 


Huntingdon. Stij £50. Daily Evensong at 4:30 p.m. Fine Organ by 
Bryceson ; 36 Stops; yiateain Apply, with testimonials both as to character 


and ability, to Ven. Archdeacon VEREY, Laurence Court, Huntingdon. 


ANTED, an ASSISTANT as SALESMAN in a City 

Music Warehouse. One with a knowledge of small instruments pre- 

ferred. Apply, by letter, sta’ salary and references, to A, Z., care of Mr 
LAWRENCE, Hosier, 154, Fench Street. 


ENRIETTE’S NEW SONG, “SUNLIGHT ITSELF 
IS SHE.” Sung nightly by Mr Cummings, on ’s Tour, 


Madame Patey 
ihis and next month, Invariably engored, 43, E, ©, Bogsey, 2, Little 
Street, Regent Street, W, ; . . 
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REMOVAL. 


var LOUISE LIEBHART begs to announce 
_ that all communications respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Lessons, 
&c., may be addressed to her residence, 19, Hanover Street, Hanover Square. 


ITALIAN POETRY. 
IGNOR G. ZAFFIRA, the Translator into Italian of 


k numerous Operas, and Poet to the Italian Operas of Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane, begs to inform Professors of Music, Amateurs, &c., that he is prepared 
to write or arrange Italian Poetry to every variety of composition, Address, care 
of the Publishers of the Musical World, 244, Regent Street, London. 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE. Reprinted from the 

Medical Press and Circular. Showing the Right and Wrong Action of Voice 

in Speech and Song. By CHARLES LUNN. Price One Shilling. BAILLIERE, 
TINDALL, & Cox, King William Street, Strand ; and all Booksellers, 


METZLER & CO.’S 
MASON & HAMLIN AMERICAN 
ORGANS. 











Illustrated Catalogues Post Free. 


SoLE AGENTs— 
METZLER & CO., 87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON. 


HE THREE NATIONAL SONGS. 
“VICTORIA.” HENRY SMART. 3s.; Part Song, 4d. 
“GOD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES.” B, RICHARDS, 4s,; Part Song, 4d. 
“GOD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE.” 8S. Guover, 3s.; Part Song, 4d. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.—High-class Music for Students and others, for all 
Instruments.—To be had, gratis and post free, a LIST of 400 CLASSICAL WORKS, 
including Church Music, Oratorios, Violin Quartets, Quintets, Trios, Duets, &c., 
bound, at greatly reduced prices, London ; Published only by Robert Cocks & Co.,, 
New Burlington Street. 


UST PUBLISHED.—*“ ALL MY HEART THIS NIGHT 

REJOICES.” (Church Hymns, No. 75.) A Christmas Carol, Music by 
VYVY4N WALLIS PopHAm. London: NOVELLO & Co. Price Sixpence. 
NEW PIANO MUSIC BY W. H. HOLMES. 


‘THE SIGHING WIND.” Impromptu .. ve Price 4s. 
“THE ELFIN OF THE LAKE.” Transcription Price 2s, 
(As played by the Composer at his Concerts. ) 

London: DUNCAN DAVISON & O0., 244, Regent Street. 


“IN SHELTERED VALE.” 
(FoR THE PIANOFORTE.) 
‘TN SHELTERED VALE.” Herr Formes’ popular 


Song. Transcribed for the Pianoforte by R. ANDREWS, Price 3s, London: 
DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


LISCHEN AND FRITZCHEN WALTZ. 


oe WALTZ on Orrensacu’s popular Operetta, 

‘“‘LISOHEN AND FRITZCHEN,” as played at the PROMENADE CONCERTS, 
at the Royal Italian Opera House, is published—price 4s,—handsomely illustrated, 
by DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


“IN THE MORNING.” 


ENRY SMART’S New Song, ‘‘IN THE MORNING,” 
(Words by F. ENoc) is published, price 3s,, by DuNCAN DAVISON & Co, 
244, Regent Street, W. ; 























Just Published. 


HE PORTRAIT (Das Bildniss). Lied for Voice and 
Piano, The English Words by Mrs CAMPBELL. The Music by WILHELM 
THES. Price 3s. London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“A LOVER'S SONG.” 
LOVER'S SONG. Composed expressly for, and sung 


by, Mr VERNON RicBy. The Poetry by Epwarp Copping. The Music b 
OUI DinHL (Composer of ‘The Mariner,” &c.). ‘Mr Vernon Rigby next . 
appeared, and sang ‘ A Lover's Song,’ expressly composed for him by Louis Diehl, 
th the words and music of the song are simple, and they received ample justice 
from the singer. An encore was demanded, and Mr Rigby repeated the last verse,” 
= Birmingham Daily Post, ‘*‘ We must compliment Mr Rigby on his rendering of 
‘**A Lover’s Song.” This charming melody, by Lonis Diehl, is worthy of Men- 
int, news ent p Rigb — to “|r the exact wey y boy over- 
 — Mane! ‘evning News, ce 4s, London : y /18 
34, cat Greet, W. g on : DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 








Just Published. 
CARE TENEBRE.  Dnuetto. 


GOLDBERG, Price 4s, 
Street, W. 


Composed by J. P. 
London: DUNCAN DAvIsON & CO,, 244, Regent 





BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTs, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 

WARWICK MANSION, 





ADAME CAMPOBELLO-SINICO’S OPERATIC CON- 
| CERT TOUR, commencing in January, and extending over February. 
Artists—Madame Campobello-Sinico, Signor Urio (of the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden), Signor Canspobells, and Madame Stella Bonheur (of the Imperial 
Theatres of Moscow and Berlin—her first gg in this country), Signor Tito 
— (pianist to his Majesty the King of Italy). Conductor—Signor CAVALIERE 
AMPANA. 
Madame Campobello-Sinico will give a selection from BALFR’s new grand 
Opera, ‘IL TALISMANO,” in English, at her Concerts; and she refers with 
pleasure to the engagement of Madame Stella Bonheur, one of the principal stars 
of the great Continental theatres. The names of the other Artists are too well 
known to require any additional comments, and will enable her to accept Engage. 
mente for the ‘‘ STABAT MATER” and Oratorios, 


All communications to be addressed to Mr George Dolby, 52, New Bond Street, W. 





HOTOGRAPHS of all the ARTISTS of the COMPANY 
by Messrs FRADELLE & MARSHALL, Photographers and Miniature 
Painters, of 230 and 246, Regent Street, W., London, in Cartes-de-Visite and 
Cabinet form, also in group, will be ready in January, and will be for sale at the 
different Concert Halls where Madame CAMPOBELLO'S Party will appear, 





ADAME CAMPOBELLO-SINICO will sing “ Edith’s 
_ Prayer” and ‘ Radiant Splendours,” from Balfe’s “Il Talismano,” and in 
the Duet, ‘‘ Keep the Ring,” with Signor URIO, 





S rens: STELLA BONHEUR will sing ‘“ Beneath a 
i Portal,” from Balfe's ‘‘ Talismano.” 





IGNOR URIO will sing the celebrated Rose Song, 
‘‘Flow’ret, I kiss thee,” from Balfe’s ‘Talismano,” and in the Duet, 
“Golden Love Locks,” with Signor CAMPOBELLO. 





‘IGNOR CAMPOBELLO will sing the Air, ‘‘Oh! who 
\) shall’ sing the rapture?” and in the Duet, “Golden Love Locks,” from 
Balfe’s ‘‘ Talismano,” 





PART II. 


IGNOR CAMPOBELLO will sing ‘‘ Honour and Arms,” 
and “The Old Bell,” (Barri) on Madame CAMPOBELLO-SINICO'S Tour in 
January and February. 





pate TITO MATTEI will play on Messrs. Erard’s 


Grand Pianoforte. 





IGNOR TITO MATTEI will execute his Grand Fantasia 

on English and Russian National Anthems (dedicated to their Royal High- 

nesses the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh) on ame CAMPOBELLO-SINICU'S 
Concert Tour in January and February. 





IGNOR TITO MATTEI will play his celebrated Valse 
de Concert, ‘‘ Braggiotti,” at all the Concerts on Madame CAMPOBELLO. 
SINICO'S Concert Tour. 





gene URIO will sing “ M’appari,” on Madame 


CAMPOBELLO-SINIOO’S Concert Tour. 





 geemnger CAMPOBELLO-SINICO will sing, by universal 
desire, ‘‘ Quis est homo,” with Madame STELLA PONHEUR, every Even- 
ing throughout her Concert Tour. 





ADAME CAMPOBELLO-SINICO will sing O. Barri’s 


successful New Song, “‘ Come back to me, sweetheart," on her Tour. 





ADAME STELLA BONHEUR (from the Imperial 
Theatres of Moscow and Berlin) will sing “ O mon fils,” eyery Evening 
throughout Madame CAMPOBELLO-SINICO’S Concert Tour, 





by universal 


Mecrc * STELLA BONHEUR will sin 
desire ‘Quis est homo,” with Madame CAMPOBELLO.SINIOO, every 
vening throughout the Tour, 
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ON EDITING. 
By G. A. MAcFARREN.* 


This is the age of editing. In other times it was enough for 
some men to produce and others to admire; but now a third 
function with respect to art has come to be established, a third 
person stands between the artist and those to whom his work is 
addressed, and the editor so frequently presents himself that the 
world begins to consider that his office must be indispensable. 

Now, there are three orders of editorship. 

One takes upon itself the duty of purifying the text of an 
inaccessible author, and of pig 2 his works in a form as like 
to that in which he left them as documentary and traditional 
evidence, together with most intelligent conjecture, can enable 
him to do, The result of his labour is what may be styled a 
library copy, valuable for reference on all occasions, and an 
authority on any points that may possibly be disputed. Such an 
edition as this, of any work of literary or musical art, cannot be 
too highly treasured, and, in the case of true masterpieces, is 
desirable beyond estimate. Literature has fared better ; but the 
debatable incidents in musical works are many, very many, and 
the means of deciding them are far beyond the reach of a vast 
majority of the persons who are interested in them. An editor 
of this class needs to exercise his discretion when there is the 
choice of two authorities of nearly equal value; for instance, 
there may be the autograph of a work and a printed copy of the 
first edition of the same. In many cases the reliability of the 
former is indisputable ; but, in others, it may often happen that 
a composer has improved upon first intentions, either from the 
experience of en ns from the reconsideration of a phrase, 
or from any other cause. He will then naturally alter the parts 
from which his piece is to be sung or played, or he will alter the 

roof sheets if it is to be printed; but he will rarely run home 
rom a rehearsal or a printing office to correct his original MS, 
When this happens, of necessity a copy of the first edition is a 
better guide for the editor than is even the handwriting of the 
composer ; at least, so judged the Council of the Handel Society, 
in opposition to Mendelssohn, when they issued Jsrael in Egypt 
under the editorship of the latter, who wished to restore several 
points from the MS. that had been altered, obviously for improve- 
ment’s sake, before the oratorio was first printed. Some of these 
ints are so highly interesting that one, at least, may be cited 
in support of the Council’s decision, and in proof of the superiority 
of the printed over the written authority. Throughout the 
chorus, ‘‘ And with the blast of Thy nostrils,” Handel wrote the 
often-repeated phrase, “the waters were gathered,” with the 
word ‘ we-re” in two syllables, having four separate quavers for 
“ wa-ters we-re ;” but printed it, as we all know, with two joined 
quavers for the first syllable, and one quaver each for the other 
two. 

Another order of editorship engages itself with expounding, 
80 to speak, the original, and by the substitution perhaps of one 
word or one note for another, or by the change of ayn res 
to make clear the sense of phrases which has been left doubtful 
b Bhs author. ‘To this order belong the countless array of 
Shaksperean commentators, who have amended away at the 
assumed obscurities of the original text, till, it is probable, the 
author himself might be unable to recognize some of his pas- 
sages, and quite unable to understand them in the guise these 
worthies have given them. ‘The punctuation of music consists in 
the slurs to indicate the phrasing, which supply the place of the 
commas, semicolons, and the like, of literature, which are almost 
as essential to the sense as the very words they divide and con- 
gregate. It is in this matter of slurring or phrasing that the 
works of many musicians, even among the most eminent, are 
sadly defective. A thoroughly cultivated reader can, of course, 
supply for himself the deficiencies of the copy ; and, if he give an 
interesting rendering of the work, we are thankful to him, even 
though his views of the expression of a phrase perhaps differ 
from those of the man who wrote it. Such a rendering is scarcely 
to be improvised, but demands, in most cases, so intimate a 
knowledge of the music, on the part of the player, that it must 
indeed live again as vividly in his mind as it did in that of the 





* From the Musical Times, 





composer. This, and only this, can qualify him to treat a phrase 
as if it were his own; and it is only under such treatment that 
any phrase can come forth with a natural air, and an unconstrained 
expression. A vast proportion of music needs several simul- 
taneous executants, and it is not possible under any doctrine of 
chances, that all of these can at once extemporize the same read- 
ing. It is necessary, then, for an efficient performance, that some 
person consider what has here been defined as the punctuation of 
music, and that he correspondingly mark the several parts 
which are to be played together. Some editors, of the 
order in present consideration, stretch their duty to its 
very verge, if not break it by excess of tension; which 
are they who not only indicate how many notes are to 
be given in one breath, or in one bow, or without raising 
the fingers from a keyboard, but mark what notes are to 
be played loudly and what softly, what are to be detached and 
what conjoined, and thus give often a meaning to a phrase which 
is apart from the composer's intention, and is sometimes opposed 
to the natural tendency of the phrase itself. ‘This kind of thing 
is admissible in performance, where the personality of the 
player may give interest to his erratic construction of a 
composer's meaning ; but it should not be perpetuated in print, 
unless accompanied with a complete description of what was 
originally written, and of what has been altered from and 
what added to the author’s text. The free-handed and unavowed 
substitution of words in the edition of Shakspere that preceded 
the present generation has led to the adoption of many of these 
in general belief as authentic, and it is only readers who make 
first acquaintance with the text from later editions, the principle 
of which is to restore the earliest readings, who can receive these 
unprejudiced by the powerful influence of familiarity with 
“amended ” versions, which prompts the supposition that right 
is wrong and corruption is purity. So too, in the reprints of the 
masterpieces in music, it has been so far customary for editors to 
insert their own marks of piano and forte, and sforzando, and so 
forth, that when one lights upon a primitive copy, one is astonished 
to find how much and how little belong to the composer of these 
expressive directions. What may be styled a practical copy is of 
great use, of musical works, to players who have not the capabili- 
ties to interpret a composer’s purpose by the light of their own 
intelligence, either for want of intimacy with a particular work, 
or of time to acquire it, when general education may perhaps 
have prepared them to obtain an insight into its design and 
details. Respect to convenience readers is often impracticable to 
define in print exactly what is editorial and what is authoritative; 
but it is of the highest importance that editions thus ornamented, 
let us admit it to be, with the annotations of an editor, should be 
distinguished as such, so that they may not mislead a reader into 
the supposition that the inserted marks are due to the writer of 
the piece. Let such as this be styled a school edition, if you will, 
and let its advantages be fully acknowledged ; but let it never 
be confounded with the library edition before noticed, which 
there surely ought to exist, of every work whose interest was 
sufficient to make a knowledge desirable of what the author 
wrote, even though readers should in some instances prefer to de- 
part therefrom, An edition of the pianoforte works of Beethoven 
now in the course of issue in Germany, carries this assumed 
prerogative of an editor to an extent happily extraordinary, and 
extraordinary let us hope it may long continue. In this, with 
most reckless disregard of evidence, the editors, and one in par- 
ticular, assume to have a kind of second sight of the author's 
meaning ; and, by the guidance of this preternatural light, they 
take upon themselves to set aside what Beethoven wrote and 
pare and they supersede this in many passages by substitutions 
of their own, which materially change the character and alter the 
effect of what common-place folks blindly believe must have been 
intended by the master—poor-common place folks! who have 
but the indisputable notes of the original, the general manner of 
the author, a comprehension of the theoretical and practical state 
of art in his time, and a reverence for a great man’s meaning and 
his individual way of expressing it, to guide them. They who 
are responsible for this edition unscrupulously add octaves or 
double octaves to passsages written in single notes, extend scales 
from one octave to two, and make other still more 
changes, which, lot us do them the kindness to suppose, they 
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imagine to be betterings of what the world received, as perfect 
prior to the pretence of these gentlemen to prove it to be im- 
perfect. Of a totally different character is an edition of the 
pianoforte Sonatas recently issued in England, wherein infinite 

ains have been spent in purifying the text according to the 
Pighest authorities, and impunctuating the phrases as aforesaid, 
so as to distinguish their meaning to all who read them, ‘The 
English, or one produced in the same spirit and with the same 
amount of insight, should of course be the school edition. The 
German edition must be a curiosity from which reason and feeling 


will revolt. 
(To be continued, ) 


a eee 


“BEST SEATS.” 
(From “ Dwight’s Boston Journal of Music.” ) 


It seems ridiculous, but it is none the less true, that concert-givers— 
we refer particularly to the larger series of orchestral concerts in a large 
hall—find the most serious obstacle to their success in the fact that so 
many people are so set and hard to please in what would seem to be 
the very secondary matter of the choice of seats. Do they really love 
good music? and shall they not be glad to get itin any seat in a fine 
hall where they can listen and enjoy it undisturbed? We have a fine 
hall, and a very large one—one in which music sounds well in all 
parts. It requires a large audience filling a large hall, at popular 
prices, to make any orchestral concerts pay their way. Yet many of 
our concert-goers act as if it should be taken for granted that only a 
small portion of the fine large hall is fit for use. “Give us such and 
such seats, and we shall be glad to attend your concerts; otherwise, we 
must respectfully (sometimes ‘indignantly ’) decline!” Actually, so 
the providers of the best music tell us, most audiences are more exacting 
in the matter of choice seats than in the matter of the composition of 
the orchestra, the programmes, and the music altogether. 

Where is the remedy? We fear no prize, however tempting, would 
elicit the invention of a hall in which two thousand people could all 
be put into the five hundred “‘ best seats,” Perhaps it might be worth 
while to build a music hall in which the main floor should be all 
‘* centre,” and the balcony seats all “front.” This accomplished, a 
still greater problem would remain unsolved: we still want a hall in 
which every seat shall be a “corner” or an “‘end” seat! Nine out of 
ten, in choosing their places for the season, put this condition in their 
application: they must have an “ end seat.” Well, double the area of 
your hall and that may be contrived. Here, then, is a serious, a 
ridiculous dilemma. Plenty of people are ready to subscribe for a long 
series of concerts of the most classical description, but half of them 
must couple it with the condition that they must have the best seats; 
and they are much “ disgusted” when they go to the ticket office to 
inspect the diagram, and find a half or a third part of the seats crossed 
off before them, and away they go, proclaiming that there are no seats 
to be had—‘‘all sold”—when there are really a thousand left, which 
would content any person who cares very much to hear the music, and 
is supremely happy if he can only hear it from whatever corner in a 
hall presumed to be acoustically good. We can respect the habitué’s 
attachment to his long-wonted seat on the principle of the boy’s getting 
the ‘‘hang” of the schoolhouse, or the scholar’s love for his habitual 
arm-chair in the same spot in his library, And there are some draw- 
backs very properly avoided in a concert-room; euch as exposure to a 
draught, or a talking, inattentive neighbourhood, or a hot, crowded 
corner, or a seat close under a too high stage, where one must almost 
break his neck in looking up. But, with a few exceptions, there is 
scarcely a place in our great Music Hall which is not cheerful, comfort- 
able, and good for hearing. 

Perhaps the oddest experience in the opening sales of tickets for 
Symphony Concerts, and the like, is the preference of the first comers 
for one side of the hall. After the first choice, for instance, for the 
Harvard Concerts, it was found that nearly all the front seats in the 
left balcony were taken, while barely three or four were marked out in 
the right balcony. For this we hear two explanations: Some are 
governed by the fact that they happen to have seen several well-known 
musical persons, connoisseurs, accredited ‘authorities,’ seated there 
year after year, and so they rush to the conclusion that those persons 
think those seats the best, when, if they were consulted they would 
tell us that they really had no preference, that from mere habit.or some 
accidental or official reason they sat there. The second explanation is 
simply ludicrous, and ascribes it to a motive which is hardly worthy of 
a moment’s respectful consideration: it ie, that they wish to “see the 
hands” of the pianist! What then! is the mechanism by which the 
music is accomplished so much more interesting than the music in itself! 
1s not the ars celare artem still the highest art? Give us your music; 
let it reach our heart and soul, delight the sense, and kindle the 





imagination, but keep the machine out of sight, if you please, as much 
as possible. What we want is to hear Beethoven, Chopin, Mendels- 
sohn,—-to hear and feel their glorious creations, not to take note of your 
flying fingers; it is the woven garment, not the spindle or the loom 
we care for. The Music is the thing; and for that we have ears. We 
doubt very much if one can truly hear the music, drink it in and feel 
it, while he is so intent upon the player’s bones and muscles, We are 
even inclined to think it would be better if the performer were invisible, 
—There, dear young ladies, pray forgive the old man’s growl! It is 
kindly meant, and for your sake, that you may have more of the deep 
joy of music, and not be quite consumed in all this anxious, eager 
eniulation of relentless technique. A lesson,do you say? a lesson by 
example from distinguished artists? That is all very well; but a 
lesson in what? The artist is not there to teach you how to use your 
fingers; that is for the school-room ; he is there to teach you what a 
wealth of meaning and of beauty there is in the masterly composition 
of which he happens for the time to be interpreter; that is a lesson 
worth the while, and needing all the costly opportunity of orchestra and 
concert-room. You do not take a powerful lorgnette with you to church 
or popular assembly, and scrutinize the lips, teeth, tongue of orator or 
preacher ; you simply listen to his speech, with the aid of his expressive 
face and gesture. We are not insensible to the beauty, the subtle and 
expressive beauty of a deft and finely-moulded human hand; next to 
the face, it is the most expressive portion of the human body; but not 
more 80 in executing terrible tours-de-force upon a key-board, than it is 
in the natural and graceful gesture of conversation, or in repose. Now, 
for our own part, we have enjoyed a seat for several years, at Symphony 
Concerts, in that same coveted ‘left balcony,” but at a point whence 
we have seen, never the fingers, but always the back only of the 
pianist, and we were quite contented, so long as we heard the tones, 
We confess, however, that we have often wished that we were only on 
the other side, so that we might not only hear, but also see the music 
glowing and beaming in the face of the inspired interpreter; but then 
we caught it reflected in the faces of the audience, like an unconscious 
multiplying mirror, and was not that as good? 

But we are digressing. To return to the dilenima:—1. No self- 
sustaining Symphony Concerts without a great audience, large enough 
to pay for a great orchestra; 2. No great audience unless they can all 
have the best seats! ‘There is the trouble in a nutshell. Where is the 
remedy? We look in vain for any, unless it lie in a deeper and 
stronger love of music, in and for iteelf. We have always noticed that 
it is not the most musical persons who are the most particular about their 
seats. It is the half or guasi musical, those who go to concerts from 
divided motives ; to see and to be seen, to have free access of visitors, 
slip away easily, to be physically and socially comfortable, or (at 
expense of some discomfort) to be in the fancied fashionable quarter, the 
“ galerie noble,” or what not. Your real devout lover of good music 
likes to hear it from all points and distances, now one and now another, 
now right in the middle almost of the orchestra, now from the floor, and 
now the side, now from the highest, farthest gallery, by the 
Apollo. It is but a few years since certain musical people used to sit 
there, and very soon these seats were found to be in great demand ; 
now it is the left balcony ; we would venture a small wager that, let 
three or four well-known musical “ authorities” go and seat themselves 
repeatedly far back under the wide end gallery, and that would soon 
become the preferred quarter. At all events it isa question which 
every one of us should put to himself when he is fussy and particular 
about his seat. Is it not really because he does not love good music 
as well as he thought he did? Musical artists, amateurs whose very 
life is music, go and wander about the hall, or drop into the first chance 
place that happens to be vacant, and instantly their conscious souls are 
with the orchestra, their bodies only where they sit, That young man 
leaning over the uppermost balcony, right over the orchestra itself, as 
one leans over the stern of a ship absorbed in the boiling maelstrom 
below, depend upon it, little envies you your “ best seat in the house ;” 
he has the music and forgets his seat, and, therefore, his seat is 
the best. 








Tortn.—The prospectus for the Carneval-Lent season at the Teatro 
Regio promises five grand operas, four of them being Aida, by Verdi; 
La Gitana, words by Sig. Napoleone Giotti, music by Sig. Bartolomeo 
Pisani; Salvator Rosa, by Sig. Gomez; and Luisa Miller, by Verdi. 
The two grand ballets will be Le due Gemelle, by Sig. Pallerini, music 
by Sig. Ponchielli, and Dyellah, by Sig. Borri, music by Sig, Giaquinto. 
The opera company will include Signore Singer, Vercolini-Tay, Ciuti, 
Cavedani, Martinotti; Signori Patierno, Bicchielli, Moriami, Borgioli, 
Barberat, Tamborlini, and Valmiro, The chorus will number alto- 
gether 100 voices, Signori Pedrotti and Tasso will act as conductors. 
The principal dancers will be Signora Bosé and Sig. Grassi, while the 
first and second ballet-masters will be Sig, Pallerini, and Sig, Bellini, 
respectively, j 
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MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD AT MELBOURNE. 


The final concert of the present series, and the most successful of them all, 
took place on Saturday night at the opera-house before an audience that 
crammed the theatre in every part. The great pianist was received on the 
first entry, and on each succeeding appearance throughout tle evening, with the 
most cordial warmth of welcome. We have spoken chiefly hitherto of Madame 
Goddard’s performances as a solo pianist, but there is another branch of her 
art which she adorns with equal success, and in which she gains the unmeasured 
approval of all connoisseurs in music. As one of a trio or quartet, her perform- 
ance commands as high admiration as was ever bestowed upon the most suc- 
cessful display of her talents as a soloist. In these concerted performances the 
artist makes her power felt with unmistakable effect. With less freedom for the 
display of individual excellence, she is heard in concerted music with as much 
pleasure as she is when single-handed. She displays the highest skill ever yet 
attained by any performer. The reader who was present on Saturday night will 
acknowledge the truth of this when he calls to mind the manner in which the 
Haydn trio in G major, for piano, violin, and violoncello, was played. In this 
performance Madame Arabella Goddard was joined by Mr John Hill and Mr Mon- 
tague, who played the violin and violoncello respectively. The hand that wrote the 
music to The Seasons is easily traced in this composition; the first move- 
ment andante at once reminds the hearer of Simon’s song, ‘‘ Now doth the 
impatient husbandman,” while the whole trio is full of the grace and cheerful- 
ness which characterise the work of the healthy-minded Haydn. While the two 
gentlemen above-named performed their share of the trio quite satisfactorily, the 
pianoforte part as played by Mad. Goddard fixed the attention of the audience, 
and won their highest approval. All the delicacies of emphasis—the nuances 
of light and shade—the will and the power to give expression, were displayed 
in this performance with the same success as had been witnessed before in 
solos such as the Sonata Apassionata, and the Moonlight Sonata, All that 
could be made out of the fine contrasts presented by the major and minor 
treatment of the same theme was exhibited in the most artistic light in this 
performance, and it is due to all three performers to say that the fusion of the 
tones of the various instruments was perfect. It is something to watch the 
manipulation of an instrument by a great player; but to lean back and listen 
with closed eyes while such a perfect representation as this was being given 
was to enjoy the complete realisation of the composer's idea. The finale to 
this piece, and the Rondo all’ Ongarese, were perfectly charming, for the 
spirit and gaiety with which they were executed. To the minds to which the 
strains of a sailor's hornpipe seem native and to the manner born, there was a 
most grateful sense of familiarity in the measure of this Hungarian dance. 
In this piece and in the sonata which preceded it, as well as in the Thalberg 
fantasia by which it was followed, Madame Goddard displayed her unrivalled 
powers as a pianist to the complete gratification of delighted listeners. 

During the evening Mr Lyster addressed the audience from the stage, and 
begged to thank them in the name of Madame Arabella Goddard for the chival- 
rous and generous reception which had been accorded to her in Melbourne. 
He then announced the arrival in Melbourne of Mademoiselle Jenny Claus, 
and that he had secured the services of that highly-gifted violinist who would 
appear during the week at the Melbourne Town-hall in concert with Madame 
Arabella Goddard. This statement met with the emphatic approval of the 
whole audience. Mr Guenett has acted throughout these concerts as conductor 
with commendable success, and Madame Goddard has been fortunate in having 
had for her solo performances the Broadwood grand pianoforte which that 
gentleman brought with him not long ago from England.—Melbourne Argus. 


Cantstianta.—For the first time, opera was performed on the 7th 
November at the Theatre here, the work selected being Don Juan. 
‘The principal artists, Mad, Roeske-Lund as Donna Anna, M, Arlberg, 
as Don Juan; and M. Bran, as Don Ottavio, acquitted themselves 
exceedingly well. ‘he chorus and band were not all that could be 
desired, but will probably improve in course of time, 

Mitay,—Notwithstanding the “ first-night” triumph of Sig. Ponto- 
glio’s opera, La Notte di Natale, at the Canobbiana, as recorded in last 
week’s Musical World, the theatre was closed after the second perform- 
ance,—J/ Ballo in Maschera has been produced at the Teatro Castelli. 
For want of sufficient rehearsals, it went badly the first night, but 
better afterwards, when the persons engaged in it knew something 
about their parts. The principal artists were Signore Ciuta, Amelia; 
Treves, Ulrica ; Signori Belardi, Riccardo; and Burgio, Renato. The 
next novelty at this theatre will be Sig. Rota’s ballet, Carlo il Guasta- 
tore, which will be followed by Maria di Rohan, 





NILSSON’S ADIEU TO ST PETERSBURGH. 


On the occasion of the birthday of her Imperial Highness, the 
Grand Duchess Cesareyna, the interior of the Grand Theatre 
presented, on Thursday evening, all the brilliancy of a Gala 

rformance. As it so happened, that very evening was marked 

y an important artistic event: Madame Nilsson took her 
farewell of St Petersburgh—at least, for this year! Being 
summoned to Paris by the inauguration of the New Operahouse, 
the eminent artist will have been able to give only eight perform- 
ances in St Petersburgh, and as many at Moscow. However 
short and transient her visit may have seemed, she has again been 
so admirable as Marguerite in Faust, and has revealed such grand 
tragic inspiration as Valentine in Les Huguenots, that the sub- 
scribers determined to pay her no less honour than for an entire 
season. Directly she made her appearance on the stage, last 
Thursday, poor Mignon was offered a royal present. It was a 
case containing a magnificent bracelet and necklace, enriched 
with large rubies and diamonds. We say nothing of the mani- 
festations usual on such occasions: the succession of wreaths, the 
shower of bouquets, covering the stage at intervals so thickly as 
nearly to conceal it from view, and the endless series of recalls, 
accompanied by cries so earnest, vehement, and deafening, as to 
make strangers observe in stupefaction: “A man requires a 
tremendous voice to be a spectator in St Petersburgh.” 

Nor will we dwell at length on Ambroise Thomas’s opera, with 
which we have been acquainted for several seasons. We will 
simply say that the legendary type of Mignon is one on the vocal 
and dramatic interpretation of which Mad. Nilsson has lavished 
the greatest amount of care and art; that Capoul makes an 
interesting and elegant Wilhelm Meister, and was much applauded 
on various occasions, especially after the romance of the last act; 
and that Maurel, as Lothaire, proved once more in what a high 
degree he unites the qualities of an actor to those of a virtuoso of 
the good school. 

When the performance was over, the public insisted on its 
re-commencing. With the cheers and recalls, without interrup- 
tion and without end, were mingled cries of: ‘‘ A Romance! A 
Romance!” A piano was brought upon the stage, and the diva 
sang in Russian, with charming grace and originality, ‘ Lioubi 
meénia.” Fresh cheers and fresh cries, in reply to which the lady 
gave one of her most popular Swedish songs.—Journal de St 
Petersbourg, November 28th, 1874. 





Com Hoon. 

A few days back we buried all that was mortal of our dear 
friend Tom Hood. Quietly, and without ostentation, we placed 
him in the ground he had himself chosen, and left him to the 
rest he had so well earned. His life, though short, was busy, 
and his writings numerous; but never in one line was there 
the suspicion of a thought which he or his dearest friends could 
ever wish suppressed. And so, as our life here is but a pre- 
paration for another, Tom Hood now reaps the rich reward 
which is his who, to the best of his power, fulfils his Master’s 
bidding. The funeral was early, and the morning dull, but in 
addition to the score or so of mourners, there were nearly two 
hundred of those who had kaown and loved the dead present 
to see him consigned to his last resting-place. Few eyes were 
dry, and fewer thoughts unsympathetic, as in the course of the 
impressive service of the Church of England, the coffin was 
lowered into the narrow grave, covered with the flowers he had 
loved so well, and followed by the dimmed gaze of those who 
had been nearest and dearest to him. Kind, gentle, patient, 
thoughtful, impulsive Tom ! we may selfishly mourn your loss ; 
but we would not have you back for all our fondness—for all 
the void which is as yet so apparent in our hearts.— Fun. 











Parmwa.—With reference to the report that a gentleman, Sig. Bari, 
recently discovered an unpublished comedy by Goldoni among some 
old family papers, it appears from the Kpoca of Florence, firstly: that 
the gentleman’s name is not Barsi, but Z. Barzi; secondly, that the 
manuscript found is not in Goldoni’s own hand, but is only a copy 
and, thirdly, that its title is: 1’ Egoista per Progetto. 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 
(From the ‘* Times,’’) 


A more promising beginning of a new season could not have been desired 
by the staunchest upholder of this time-honoured institution than Friday night's 
performance of Elijah, before an audience which crowded Exeter Hall in every 
part. What the Sacred Harmonic Society has done in the cause of sacred 
music need not be dwelt upon minutely for the twentieth time. Enough that it 
has been the means of familiarizing a vast community not only with the 
oratorios of Handel, but with other masterpieces which might long have waited 
for the universal acceptance they now obtain. Thanks in a great measure to 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, the name of Mendelssohn has become a house- 
hold word among us; and Elijah, his opus magnum, has now for more than 
a quarter of a century stood side by side with the Messiah itself. That an 
institution based upon such principles as those which led to its foundation 
should be more or less conservative is easy to understand. Had the society at 
any time seriously departed from this view it would, in all probability, not be 
in existence now. But for upwards of forty years it has maintained its 
position by strict adherence to the original plan. Nothing but Handel, Haydn, 
and Mendelssohn would, of course, be out of the question; and the occasional 
introduction of Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, Rossini, &c. (we should like to add 
Cherubini), while agreeably varying the repertory, simply adds to its attrac- 
tions. J. S. Bach’s Passion of St Matthew was also a step in the right 
direction, and more examples of this great master would be gladly heard. Dr 
Crotch’s Palestine was hardly less welcome, as a specimen of what English 
musicians could write some half a century ago. Of absolute novelties from 
modern pens there have been necessarily few; but in almost every instance 
they have been received with such favour as to justify the choice of the com- 
mittee. Among them it will suffice to name the Eli and Naaman of Sir 
Michael Costa, the St Peter of Sir Julius Benedict, and Mr Macfarren’s John 
the Baptist—all of which, prior to their acceptance by the ‘‘ Sacred, Harmonic,” 
had been crowned with success at one or other of our great provincial festivals. 
The main force of the Society, however, lies where we have hinted—in its 
spirit of conservatism ; and, had it done no more than make thousands among 
us familiar with the finest oratorios of Handel, it would have done enough to 
entitle it to a place apart in the musical history of the nineteenth century. 

The performance of Elijah was, on the whole, one of the very best we have 
listened to in Exeter Hall since 1847, the year after its production at the Bir- 
mingham Festival—for which, we need hardly say, it was expressly written. 
That Mendelssohn made some important alterations and additions in his great 
work after its production at Birmingham is well-known to musicians; and the 
Sacred Harmonic Society enjoyed the privilege of first presenting it to the 
public in the shape which finally satisfied the exacting composer, who, it will 
be remembered, conducted several performances himself. We hear that 
the Exeter Hall choir has been in some degree remodelled. For the exact 
truth of this we are unable to vouch; but that the choruses generally have 
not for years past been so uniformly well given as on the occasion of which we 
speak is a plain fact. From ‘‘ Help, Lord!, wilt Thou quite destroy us ?,” to 
“Thanks be to God,” in Part I., and from “ Be not afraid, saith God the 
Lord,” to “ Lord, our Creator,” in Part II., there was a level excellence worthy 
almost unqualified praise. The singers seemed to enter heartily into the spirit 
of every piece with which they had to deal; and what an important part is 
assigned to them in Elijah every amateur is aware. To enter into a detailed 
account would be very nearly as superfluous as to speak of the choruses in the 
Messiah, one after another, as they occur. We are content, therefore, to pass 
a higbly favourable verdict ; which we can do without the slightest reservation 

The chief solo singers were Madame Otto Alvsleben, Misses Antoinette 
Sterling and Marion Severn, Messrs Vernon Rigby and Santley. Mr Santley, 
tipon whom the whole of the music of the Prophet devolved, never sang the 
airs or declaimed the recitatives more superbly. He reminded us of Staudigl 
(the original Elijah at Birmingham), only with this qualification—that Staudigl 
possessed in a much less degree’ the fluency for which, at the present time, Mr 
Santley is unrivalled among baritone-basses. In the fiery air, “Is not His 
word like a fire?” and in the pathetic “ It is enough,” he showed himself 


equally a master of style. Madame Alvsleben is never more at home than 


in oratorio. She especially shone in the great air, “ Hear ye, Israel,” and in the 
soprano part of the magnificent sanctus, ‘ Holy, holy, holy, is God the Lord "— 
which, by the way, was altogether a remarkable performance, Misses Ellen Horne, 
Severn, and Sterling making up the quartet of leading singers, and the chorus 





being perfect throughout. Mr Vernon Rigby, in his happiest mood, gave both 
the tenor airs, “‘ If with all your hearts” and “ Then shall the righteous,” in 
such a manner as to afford general satisfaction, and extort the officially for- 
bidden applause. The restriction against encores was broken, not in the case 
of the unaccompanied trio, “‘ Lift thine eyes,” well as it was sung by Madame 
Alvsleben, Misses Severn and Sterling, but in that of the air, ‘ O rest in the 
Lord,” which was so persistently applauded that Miss Sterling had no alter- 
native but to repeat it. In this instance, Sir Michael Costa gave way to the 
desire of the audience; but he cannot be too much praised for declining 
the encore awarded to the unaccompanied trio, which, being virtually 
a prelude to the heavenly chorus, “He, watching over Israel,” should 
never, under any circumstances, be separated from it. In the double 
quartet, ‘‘For He shall give His angels charge,” the principal 
singers derived valuable support from Messrs Carter, Chaplin Henry, 
and Smythson. Miss Marion Severn must also be commended for her expres- 
sive delivery of the plaintive air, “ Woe unto them.” The orchestra, although 
the brass instr were lly somewhat obstreperous, was effec- 
tive throughout. M. Sainton exhibited his accustomed energy and precision 
as leading violin, and Sir Michael Costa, whose appearance in the orchestra 
was hailed with unanimous greetings, conducted as he knows best how to 
conduct. Sir Michael is never more thoroughly at home than when directing 
a performance of one of Mendelssohn’s oratorios, for which, as his own Eli 
and Naaman show, he has a strong sympathy. The organ part was admirably 
played by Mr Willing, worthy successor of Mr Brownsmith, as organist to 
the Sacred Harmonic Society. 

The oratorio announced for the next performance (December 11) is Handel's 
Solomon, too rarely performed, although one of the finest that the “ Giant of 
the Choir” has bequeathed to his art. 








The Daily Telegraph has the following :-- 


The directors of this society have been setting their house in order, and on 
Friday evening, when a new season’opened with Mendelssohn’s Elijah, the 
public were able to mark the change. It was undoubtedly time for something 
to be done. The old institution—for old it is, judged by the average longevity 
of such things—had got sleepy and disposed to “rest and be thankful.” It 
not only cherished the conservatism of age, but was satisfied to be inert while 
all things around moved on. This course persisted in, the end could not be far 
off, and was bound to be disastrous. It is all very well for a man whose work 
is done to sit by the fireside and pass the time of waiting for death by living 
his past over again. But societies are not allowed any such privilege. They 
have no business to grow old, seeing that they can draw upon an exhaustless 
store of youth. Sentiment, therefore, would never have stood in the way of 
the extinction of the Sacred Harmonic Society. However much good an insti- 
tution may have accomplished in years that are gone, if it cumbers the present 
and gives no hope for the future, a utilitarian age will very properly say, ‘‘ Cut 
it down.” But there is aow no fear of such a catastrophe happening to the 
‘Sacred Harmonic.” The directors—new men, somé of them—are up and 
doing, and have had the courage to take a very painful though necessary step. 
So many of the members have grown old with the society that strangers were 
accustomed to remark upon the venerable appearance they presented. As a 
spectacle this was not unpleasing. One liked to note the earnestness and 
enthusiasm of the veterans, and to see that advancing years and declining 
strength had not abated their love for a beautiful art. But choristers are such 
for the sake of voices, not of grey hairs, and, against the decline of vocal 
power, earnestness and enthusiasm, unhappily, cannot guard. It became 
essential, therefore, to part with the old members ; and parted with they have 
been, to the number of several scores. How painful was this measure nobody 
of any feeling needs to be told. Some of the veterans had joined the society 
at its formation, and had borne, in its service, the burden and heat of a long 
day ; while all had entitled themselves, more or less, to the gratitude of those 
upon whom the responsibility of management devolved., We believe that the 
process of “ retiring” the old members was marked by the utmost delicacy 
and good taste. This, however, does not immediately concern the public, 
who, looking ouly to results, are satisfied with the performance of a necessary 
duty. The improvement of the choral body, by the addition ef nearly a hundred 
fresh voices, could not but be obvious on Friday evening, but will assert itself 
still more when the recruits acquire that confidence which now they can hardly 


be expected to show. We trust that no ultimate gain in this respect will 
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prevent the directors from laying the finger of change upon the huge band 
that, with more force than delicacy, now assails the ears of Exeter Hall 
habitués. There are amateurs among those instrumentalists the loss of whose 
help would be a gain, and even then the orchestra would need teaching that 
music is not simply noise. At present the voices have to force their way 
through a din which, always objectionable because always out of proportion, 
is sometimes absolutely painful. We do not hesitate to say that the Exeter 
Hall performances can never hope to rival those of such provincial festivals as 
are held at Birmingham and Leeds till the orchestra has been, if not reduced 
in number, taught to use its power with discretion.” 
—o— 
MUSIC IN MANCHESTER. 
(From our Correspondent.) 


The German Requiem by Herr Brahms, which was given as 
the first part of Mr Hallé’s last concert, had been anticipated 
with unusual interest, and its performance excited more amaze- 
ment than the production of any new work for along time. I use 
the word amazement advisedly—for even those, who would not 
confess admiration, acknowledged their wonder at the originality 
and scholarship of the Requiem. So far as I could ascertain the 
general opinion of the musical portion of the audience, was 
exceedingly favourable ; and one of the most cantankerous critics 
I know--an old-fashioned and absolutely prejudiced creature, 
who seems to consider it part of his mission to resist the influence 
of modern German musical ideas—surprised me by his enthusiasm. 
I have heard him express his opinion of a modern orchestral work, 
about which others were raving, by saying ‘‘Tt’s all confounded 
rot.” Yet he was all but overwhelmed, and only allowed his 
native spitefulness the mildest of outcomes in his verdict on 
Brahm’s Requiem. ‘ Well,” he said, “its the first thing I’ve 
heard that justifies what they say about him.” I really find it 
convenient on this occasion to refer to the opinions of my neigh- 
bours ; for, though I was greatly impressed by the deep religious 
feeling and pathos of this remarkable ecto: I believe that a 
single hearing is utterly insufficient for the adequate comprehen- 
sion of its effect. Of the performance I can, however, have no hesi- 
tation in speaking in terms of unqualified praise. The frightful 
difficulties of the choruses were overcome with surprising facilty, 
and no one could have followed the vocal score, in listening to 
the choruses, without realizing how great must have been the zeal 
and industry of the chorus-master, Mr Hecht, who had conducted 
the choral rehearsals; the solos were also admirably sung by 
Mdlle Levier and Mr Santley; and the orchestral accompani- 
ments were ae a with unfailing accuracy. The second part of 
the concert included a short miscellaneous selection and Mendel- 
sohn’s Walpurgis Night, in which, in addition to the above singers, 
Mr Lloyd took part. 

Mr Mapleson’s opera company has been continuing a successful 
series of performances during the past week at the (Queen's 
Theatre. Jl Talismano was produced on Wednesday with great 
splendour, and seldom have I heard a more excellent and finished 
performance. ‘The first two acts, however, did not excite much 
enthusiasm, but after the Queen’s song, at the beginning of the 
third, there were decided and increasing manifestations of satis- 
faction. Mdlle Tietjens, who is in splendid voice, sang the music 
of Edith Plantagenet in her best manner, and Signor De Reschi 
made a successful first appearance as King Richard. Whatever 
may be the verdict of posterity on J! Talismano it will be 
admitted that in his last work Balfe assuredly proved that he had 
the ability to achieve success in a style of lyric drama hitherto 
unattempted by him, It was sufficient, indeed, to remember that 
it was Balfe’s music we were listening to, and some of us were 
glad when the occasionally characteristic songs evoked reminis- 
cences of the melodious gifts of the composer of the Bohemian Girl. 
Le Nozze di Figaro, with Mdlle Tietjens, Mesdames Trebelli and 
Roze, Messrs Galassi, Catalani, Zoboli; and Marta, with Mdlle 
Singelli and Mdme ‘Trebelli, Signor Brignoli and Herr Behrens, 
were also given last week. Signor Brignoli’s voice isin certain parts 
of the register little better than a wreck, but he sings with so 
much taste and tact that it is more than pleasant to listen to 
him. Herr Behrens made a very favourable first appearance, 
and his first success has been since confirmed. He is certainly 
heard to greater advantage on the stage than in the concert- 


room. The remaining performances have included the Huguenots, 
Talismano (second time), and Don Giovanni. In the last neither 
Mdlle Tietjens nor Madame Trebelli sang, Mdlle Marie Roze and 
Mdlle Valleria being the respective representatives of Donna 
Anna and Zerlina. Mdlle Risarelli was the Elvira. Signor De 
Reschi sang the music of Don Giovaani admirably. Herr Behrens 
was a capital Leporello; and Signor Brignoli, the Don Ottavio, 
again gave great pleasure: In other respects, also, the opera 
was more than creditably performed, and from first to last it was 
very well received. Signor Li Calsi has won universal praise by 
the judicious management of his excellent orchestra, 

Mr Halle’s programme for this week is very interesting :— 

Part I. Overture, Ruler of Spirits—Weber; Air, “Ecco il punto” 
(Mdlle Gaetano)—Mozart; Grand Concerto in A, No. 2 (first time), piano- 
forte (Dr Hans von Biilow)—Liszt; Song, “O Araby, dear Araby ” (Mdlle 
Gaetano)—Weber ; Overture, Scherzo, and Finale in E—Schumann. Part II. 
Overture, Leonora No. 2 (first time)—Beethoven; Song, “O loving heart” 
(Mdlle Gaetano) (violoncello obbligato, M. Vieuxtemps)—Gottschalk ; Piano- 
forte Solo, Suite in D minor (Prelude and fugue, allemande, courante, aria 
con variazione, presto) (Dr Hans von Bilow)—Handel ; Overture, Gutllaume 
Tell—Rossini. 

For Mr De Jong’s next concert Madame Sinico and Mr Wad- 
more are announced.—A classical chamber concert will be given 
at the Concert Hall next week, supported by Madame Norman- 
Néruda, Herr Straus, Signor Piatti, and Mr Charles Hallé; and 
the short operatic season will conclude next Saturday, when 
Fidelio will be performed, “‘ for the benefit of Mdlle Tietjens,” 

December 2nd, 1874. 

—S 


THE SCOTTISH FESTIVAL AT THE ROYAL 
ALBERT HALL. 


As the Marquis of Huntly remarked on Monday night, at the 
dinner of the Scottish Corporation, “‘every true Scotchman 
cherished with feelings of regard the anniversary of St Andrew, 
the patron saint of his country.” The enterprising directors of 
the Royal Albert Hall Concerts did well, therefore, in arranging 
for a ‘‘ gathering of the clans ” on Monday last. They had their 
reward. The counter attractions were great (notably, Dr Caird 
at Westminster Abbey, and the Corporation Dinner at the Free- 
masons’ ‘l'avern). The weather was most unpropitious, but 
whether the attraction be a national dinner, agreat northern divine, 
or a Scotch concert, the sons of Caledonia are “ ready, aye ready,” 
and their name is legion. Abbey, Tavern, and Hall were crowded ; 
we have to do with the latter only. Seldom has the magnificent 
hall been filled with a more numerous or more enthusiastic 
audience. ‘They wanted to “bis” everything, and pretty well 
succeeded, The programme was a liberal one, and seemed to 
give great satisfaction—“ pipers an’ a’.” Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington gave a charming rendering of “ My heart is 
sair for somebody,” and, in response to an encore, sang, with 
much feeling, ‘John Anderson, my jo.” Her “ Comin’ 
through the rye” was equally successful. Miss Antoinette 
Sterling’s ‘‘ Caller herrin’” is well known, and in “ A man’s a 
man for a’ that” the demand for a repetition was irresistible. 
Mr Sims Reeves was in excellent voice, and created quite a furore 
by his hearty singing of ‘“‘ Auld lang syne.” The great tenor 
was aided in this song by a chorus, and the effect was electrical. 
Its repetition seemed to afford as much delight to Mr Reeves 
as to the excited and sympathetic audience. ‘‘ The Macgregors’ 
Gathering ” was equally successful; and, again, in response to a 
recall, he sang *‘ My love is like a red, red rose,” accompanying 
himself on the pianoforte. Mr Edward Lloyd acquitted himself 
well in ‘Draw the sword, Scotland,” and in ‘* Annie Laurie,” 
for both of which he was recalled. Mr Whitney gave ‘ Bonnie 
Dundee” and ‘‘ Scots wha hae” successfully. Mr Levy’s solos 
on the cornet, ‘* Ye banks and braes” and “‘ Robin Adair,” were 
executed in his own inimitable manner. “ The blue bells of Scot- 
land,” with variations, in response to an encore, was mony 
effective. The choir acquitted themselves well in the choruses 
and part-songs allotted to them. The concert was under the 
able conductorship of Messrs Randegger, Barnby, and Thomas. 
Altogether the Festival was a decided success, and arrangements 
were made forthwith for a repeti‘ion on Saturday, Dec. 5 (this 
evening) ; upon which occasion, we believe, the programme will 





be varied, and we venture to predict another success. W. H. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST JAMESS HALL. 


SEVENTEENTH SEASON, 1874-5. 


DrrECTOR—Mr S. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 








THE NINTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 7, 1874. 
To Commence at Hight o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 


PART I. 
QUARTET, in C major, Op. 20, No. 2, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello (first time at the Popular Concerts)—Madame 
_ NorMAN-NERUDA, MM. L, Rres, ZERBINI, and PIATTI . Haydn, 
CIT, “‘ Deeper, and deeper still” 
AIR, “'Waft her, angels’ pe Mr Sims REEVES .. . Handel, 
SONATA, in A flat Op.110, for Pianoforte alone—Mr CHARLES 
HALLE... & cs i of Be ia = .. Beethoven, 
PART II, 
LARGO and ALLEGRO, for violoncello, with pianoforte accom- 
animent—Signor PIATTI .. = + + oe ee 
SONG, ‘‘ Ave Maria”—Mr Sts REEVES re ie be of 
TRIO, in F major, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (first 
timeat the Popular Concerts)—Mr CHARLES HALLE, Madame 
NoRMAN-NERUDA, and Signor PIATTI 
Conductor 


Marcello, 
Schubert, 


de os as .. Gernsheim, 
Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 





SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 5, 1874. 


To Commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 

QUARTET, in A minor, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violon- 
cello (first time at the Popular Concerts)—Mr CHARLES 
HALLE, Mdme NoRMAN-NERUDA, MM, ZERBINI, and PIATTI 

SONG, “‘ Fleecy Clouds "—Mdme OSBORNE WILLIAMS, Clarionet 
Obbligato—Mr Lazarus i mm - ee a m, 

SONATA, in E minor, Op. 90, for pianoforte alone—Mr CHARLES 


Kiel. 
Proch, 


Halts... : - . - i - . .. Beethoven, 
STUCKE IM VOLKSTON, for pianoforte and violoncello—Mr 
CHARLES HALLE and Signor PIATTI = Py ve 
SCHLUMMERLIED—Madame OsBorNE WILLIAMS uit - 
SEPTET, in E flat, Op. 20, for violin, viola, clarionet, horn, 
bassoon, violoncello and double bass (by desire )}—Madame 
NORMAN-NERUDA, MM. ZERBINI, LAZARUS, PAQUIS, WINTER- 
BOTTOM, REYNOLDS and PIATTI 
CONDUCTOR 


Schumann, 
Schubert, 


aa ss ah .. Beethoven. 
.. Sm JULIUS BENEDICT. 
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HOSE who have long been contending for the integrity of 

musical works, as against those whose unaccountable 
fancy it is to meddle with them, will hail with delight such 
a formidable accession to their ranks as Mr. G. A. Macfarren. 
The impersonal “ we” of journalism has done something in 
the cause of right now espoused by the distinguished com- 
poser of John the LDaptist ; and, occasionally, a writer has 


come forward to fight under his own name. We do not 
underrate these efforts, but the interests at stake demanded 
a leader whose name, everywhere known and respected, 
should make the careless, and those who are more affected 
by persons than principles, pause and think. Mr. Macfarren 
is just the man we wanted. His reputation, his unquestion- 
able musical ability, and his literary powers, when identified 





with particular ideas, no matter what, commend them in 
such degree that they cannot be pooh-poohed. For the 
sake of the man, the ideas must at least receive dispassionate 
consideration, and not be lightly rejected. This is why we 
hail Mr Macfarren in his present position, and see in him a 
champion of rare value to the principles for which he fights. 

The article which appears in the current number of the 
Musical Times, and is reproduced—our esteemed contempo- 
rary will surely forgive us!—in our present issue, contains 
what we must accept as Mr Macfarren’s deliberate utterance 
on the question in dispute. The eminent English master 
has not been in a burry to speak. Years have passed since 
the now formidable aggregate of opinion about the wrongs 
of “ Editing’ began to accumulate, but Mr Macfarren has 
kept silence till now, for reasons into which we have no 
business to enquire. It is enough for us to know that, at 
length, his side is taken, and that with a decision and ability 
leaving nothing to desire. We cannot praise enough the 
careful discrimination of the article. ‘‘ Editing” there must 
be, but Mr Macfarren strictly limits it to the task of securing 
the most accurate reproduction of the composer’s thoughts. 
Beyond this he has no right to go. He has no right, for 
example, to assume that, in particular cases, and under other 
conditions, the composer would have written something else. 
Speculation of this kind may be very interesting per se, but 
it lies wholly outside the editorial function, and the fact 
should strictly be kept in view, and sternly acted upon. 
Having drawn his line thus Mr Macfarren has no scruple in 
denouncing all the grosser infringements of editorial rights. 
Upon the astounding proposal—‘‘ Heaven measure the mons- 
trosity ’"—to improve the scoring of Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony, he is especially severe, while putting the whole 
matter in the most logical and convincing form. 

We commend this portion of the article to the very careful 
notice of our readers, especially the argument in it which 
insists upon our knowing composers as they are, and not as 
they might have been under certain imaginable conditions. 
As Mr Macfarren acutely points out, an author's imperfections 
are part of himself, and we want the whole Beethoven, the 
whole Mozart, the whole Haydn, not a section supplemented 
by the creation of somebody else. Let this idea once gain 
ground, and editing will quickly be purged of its most heinous 
offence. 

“ Vice is a monster of such dreadful mien, 
That to be hated, needs but to be seen.” 
and we may rest assured that the vice of tampering with a 
master’s artistic remains is one of the most repulsive in the 
list of all its kind. To this end, we hope the public press 
will follow the matter up; and expose without fear or 
favour, in the sternest and most relentless mood, every 
instance in which a composer is deliberately and needlessly 
misrepresented. The press has only to do this in order to 
gain, sooner or later, the desired end; because nothing is 
more certain than that concert-givers will think twice before 
flying in the face of a power which, deservedly or not, is the 
embodiment of public opinion. Now is the time for all who 
are interested in musical purity and truth to take a decided 
course. Will they do it ? or timidly mutter to themselves in 
corners ? 

His MaJesty tHE Emreror of Germany has, through his 
Excellency Count Munster, forwarded the insignia of the Order 
of the Crown Third Class to Sir Julius Benedict on the occasion 
of his 70th birthday, Friday November 27th. Sir Julius at the 
same time received, by telegram, the felicitations of His Majesty 
the King of Wurtemberg, accompanied by the nomination as 
Commander of the Order of Frederick. 
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Education. 
“CHARACTER DIVERS.” 
(From ‘‘Another World.”) 
ee 4 Gene who would enable us to obtain the respect of 


(Continued from page 789.) 


In former times the education of our children, even of the 
most gifted, was entrusted to preceptors who pied less 
than secondary positions. 

We did not respect or love them much; nay, they were not 
unfrequently treated with indignity, and yet it was expected 
that our children would respect and love both them and the 
learning they professed to teach. 

All, whether men or women, entrusted with the education 
of the young are now honoured in Montalluyah, and are high 
in the State, as persons charged to bring about great and 
valuable results. 

The aid given me by the character-divers and preceptors in 
carrying out my plans was incalculable. Their sagacity selected 
disciples apt for the duties I required—men with vast 
powers impelled by good. These men propagated my doc- 
trines, and vigilantly watched their observance, and a new 
vigorous generation soon sprang up, educated to obey my laws, 
and further to increase and multiply their beneficent effects. 

These moral physicians were chosen at first from men of 
great sagacity, gentleness, and powers of observation, and of 
polished manners,* 

Young men of special aptitude were soon educated to the 
office, and it was then that character-divers of marvellous 
powers sprang up, whose knowledge of the human mind, and 
skill in diving into the hidden currents of character, became 
80 great that no incipient quality, or defect, however minute, 
could escape their observation. 

There is a man whom the sagacity of Vyora discovered, 
whose wondrous power in his art is the admiration of Montal- 
luyah. The good he has done and the greatness of bis work 
in searching out and developing hidden qualities and genius, 
in children, who to the unskilled eye gave no promise, is cele- 
brated in pictures, in sculpture, and in song, and his portrait 
is repeated in the highly finished and artistic mosaic pavement 
of our palaces and dwellings. 

We delight to enrich our houses and public places with 
subjects which daily inspire great and pleasurable thoughts. 

The subjects of the tesselated pavements include wise 
kings, inventors, and discoverers, character-divers and precep- 
tors, physicians, great electricians and chemists; astronomers, 
men skilfully learned in the power of the sun; men versed 
in the knowledge of the human mind; eminent painters, 
sculptors, and architects; men skilled in the properties of 
birds, beasts, fish, and other living things. Moral qualities 
are greatly estimated ; and we have many portraits of women 
famous for their virtues, gentleness, and superiority; even of 
servants distinguished for remarkable cleanliness and other 
qualities. Every house has its tesselated pavement, more or 
less elaborate, but always beautifully executed; for all our 
artists are great, and occupy high positions. 

Where young men evinced qualities which, when tested, 
showed that they would make but second-rate artists, the 





* In Montalluyah children are supposed to acquire so much by 
imitation, that the candidate for the office of Djarke and others 
must possess reflned manners; and even the quality of speaking 
with elegance and accuracy is cousidered necessary both in them 
and in the Zicche. The art of speaking and writing with correct- 
ness is imp ptibly acquired from the language of the precep- 
tors and other models with whom the boy comes in frequent 





contact, Grammar, with the exception of a few leading rules, is 
. abe needed, and the boy’s brain is saved much dry and fruitless 
p abour, 
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character-divers demonstrated that these youths possessed 2 
natural tendencies better fitting them for some other pursuit. 
Thave in my thoughts at this moment a favourite subject 
of the artistic pavement; —a man—Zolea by name—who as a 
boy was inattentive to his studies, while his talent for 
sketching from nature* was so remarkable, that even during 
§ school hours, with his eye seemingly on his book, he would 
¢ occupy himself in sketching those around him. Every one, 
except the character-divers, thought that Nature intended 
¢ this boy for a great artist. These demonstrated that as an 2 
artist he would never obtain a high position; and after 
¢ observing how he occupied himself in play-hours, and subjecting ? 
him to numerous tests, so completely cured him of his want of 
; application, and other defects, that he became the wisest and 1 
‘greatest among ourkings. He aided me much in the devising 
( and carrying out many things for the well-being of our planet. ¢ 
P} Had I not been the son of a king I should probably have 
4 been educated as a harpist; for even as a child I showed great 2 
disposition for the harp, and composed both words and music 
i for my favourite instrument ; but my father’s chief councillor, 
a man of great sagacity, saw in me the germ of intellectual 
powers far beyond those required for the most perfect execu- 
tion on the harp; and, counselled by this sage, I was led to 2 
other studies by judicious treatment, to the sceptical surprise 
? of my early tutors, , 
Hermes (Communicator). 
* All students, even beginners, sketch from nature, no other 
sketching is allowed. 
(To be continued.) ¢ 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Miss Emma Barnett, the young pianist, sister of Mr John 
Francis Barnett, has just returned from a provincial tour with 
Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington. We find, by the local papers, that 
this young lady’s pianoforte playing has been the theme of great 
praise. Independently of accompanying the vocal music, she 
played her brother's Grand Fantasia on The Ancient Mariner, 
which pleased so much as to obtain for her a nightly encore. The 
Sheffield and Rotherham Paper—N oy. 18th—speaking of Miss Bar- 
nett, says :— 

“The pianist of the evening was Miss Emma Barnett, who is 
emphatically the best lady executant we have heard for many a day, 
A light, graceful, and refined power of expression was conspicuously 
manifested, She also exhibited consummate skill in the mastery of 
manipulative technicalities.” 

Messrs Broadwood sent one of their splendid grand concert 
pianofortes to each town where Miss Barnett played. 


Cuokine and gasping from the effects of the yellow fogs which 
at this season infest our metropolis, the very mention of pure air 
makes us long for the reality. We recently read in the Vox 
Humana, published by Messrs G. Wood and Co. (Cambridgeport, 
Mass., and Chicago, Ill.), a very wise suggestion for the benefit of 
vocalists :— 

“Go out of doors in the fresh morning air, choose a breezy spot, where the 
air is pure, and then take a long, full breath, expand the lungs to the very 
uttermost, hold the hands on the hips, and throw the head and shoulders back. 
Do this slowly for a dozen or more times; let the air fill the lungs and wash 
them out fully. If you are stupid enough to wear tight corsets, you will soon 
know it. One trial of such exercise in the open air will soon convince any 
intelligent singer of its value, and the improved strength, comfort, and sense 
of power given will soon even induce him or her to do so every day.” 


M. A.rHonse Davpet writes as follows in the Journal 
Officiel :-— 

‘A friend of ours, just returned from Pekin, assures us that the inhabitants 
of the Celestial Empire have lost their old taste for their grand historical 
dramas, and now care for nothing but pieces of musical buffoonery. Such is 
Pey-pan-Yung (The Benches on the Back), the story of two sailors, who, 
while drinking together, boast that they are absolute masters in their own 
houses, but, in the long run, allow themselves to be beaten by their wives, 
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who tie them to a couple of benches. Such, also, is the Rouge Seller, a most 
scandalous production, representing the adventures of a student, who falls in 
love with a fair perfumer, and forces his way, one evening, into her domicile, 
under the pretence that he has forgotten his fan. All this is scurrilous, gross, 
spiced with broad jokes, and enlivened by music of the noisiest description. 
The band, composed of violins, flutes, drums, gongs, and long trumpets, is 
placed at the back of the stage. The actors occupy the front. They are 
very familiar with the public, gesticulating in the most brazen fashion, and 
even fesant la cascade without the slightest modesty or reserve. They are 
absolutely capable, if they feel so inclined, of having cups of tea served up to 
them on the stage.” 


Apmirers of the ballet will be glad to learn that a star of some 
magnitude has arisen at Berlin. Bertha Linda is not only a 
clever danseuse but also a talented actress, the expression of her 
countenance and the movements of her body are not mechanical, 
but expressive of the various emotions which the part calls forth 
from the first to the last scene. It is long since we have seen 
the poetry of motion so completely exemplified as by Mdlle 
Linda.—H. L. B. 

0 
CONCERT. 

German ATHEN&%UM.—The “ Composition Evening” of the German 
Atheneum, which was held on the 26th inst,, at the society’s rooms in 
Mortimer Street, was in every respecta worthy successor to the one held in 
the month of October, which was noticed at the time inthe Musical World. 
The subjects given on the present occasion were “ Macht,” ** Wecheel,” 
and “ Liebe” (“ Power,” ‘‘ Change,” and “ Love ”), illustrated by some 
admirable paintings, contributed by Herren Carl Haag, Wolf, Feller, 
Volck,and Huttesler, Sculpture was represented by Herren Geflowskiand 
Junck. The musical illustrations were by Herr Oberthiir and Weber, 
whilst numerous essays, in prose and poetry, were contributed by Herren 
Feller, Guelitt, Dr Hess, Hirsch, Kéttgen, Roelefs, Dr Schaible, Thieme, 
and Dr Schnitzler. In connection with the above subjects must also be 
considered the piano pieces, admirably played by Herr Hartvigson, a 
Nocturne by Chopin, and a Sonata by Beethoven, and pieces by Schu- 
mann, and the * Love Song” from Lohengrin, played by Herr Arin- 
brusterin an artistical manner. Nor must we forget the always welcome 
vocal contributions of Herr Volck. Besides the works of art in connec- 
tion with the subjects for the evening, there was a valuable exhibition 
of other paintings and sculptures, Among the latter were the statuettes 
of their R. H. the Prince of Wales, Duke of Edinburgh, and Duke of 
Connaught, by Count Gleichen, the President of the Society. Well 
deserved thanks are due to the indefatigable secretary, Herr F. Goe- 
decker, to whose exertions the success of the evening was mainly due, 


0 


PROVINCIAL. 


SHEFFIELD.—A correspondent writes us word that Mr Harvey gave 
his second subscription concert on Thursday, November 17, in the 
Albert Hall. Mr Harvey had engaged as vocalists Mdme Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Miss L, Sherrington, Messrs Nelson Varley and Hilton; 
with Miss Emma Barnett, pianist, and Mr John Cheshire, harpist. 
Miss Emma Barnett played remarkably well her talented brother’s 
Fantasia on melodies in the Ancient Mariner, as well as Liszt’s Rigo- 
letto Fantasia (encored). Mr John Cheshire played capitally, and was 
called upon to repeat nis two harp solos. The concert, we regret to 
say, was not a pecuniary success. 


Beprorp.—The Bedford Scottish Association gave an evening con- 
cert on Wednesday last, under the direction of Mr Lansdowne Cottell, 
which attracted a full and overflowing audience. The artists were the 
Misses Edith Shield, Ethel Leigh, E. Osborne, Mdlle Riva, Messra A. 
W. Kerr and J. 8. Bennett. Miss Edith Shield, in V. Wallace's 
“ Song of May,” gained an encore, as did Miss E. Leigh in “ Auld Robin 
Gray.” Several Scotch songs and duets were given with effect, and 
some local “celebrities” gave recitations, &c., which pleased all 
present. George Hurst, Esq., the Mayor of Bedford, presided, and pros 
posed a vote of thanks to Mr Cottell for so ably conducting the 
concert, and to the artists engaged for their excellent performances, 


Bricutoy.—Notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather and 
various counter attractions, at the theatre and elsewhere, Measrs Lyon 
and Hall’s ‘* Ballad Concert” on Monday evening, in the Dome, was 
attended by a large and appreciative audience, With characteristic 
enterprise—writes the Brighton Guardian—*the caterers had made 
special preparations for the gratification of their patrons, not only by 
the engagement of a really brilliant concert party to delight the ear, 
but also by banking the orchestra into quite a grove of shrubs and 
flowering plants, upon which the eye could not fail to rest with novel 
pleasure. Miss Edith Wynne, Mdme Patey, Miss Julia Elton, Mr Vernon 





Rigby, Mr Cummings, Mr Patey, MM. de Paris, Boulvin, and Kuhé were 
the artists, Among the most successful vocal pieces were “ Love the Min- 
strel,” sung by Miss Edith Wynne (encored); Sullivan’s “ Sleep, my 
love,” charmingly sung by Mdme Patey (warmly recalled) ; “ Oft in the 
stilly night,” given with feeling by Miss Elton (encored) ; Blumenthal’s 
“The Message,” capitally rendered by Mr Vernon Rigby (unanimously 
recalled); ‘Draw the sword, Scotland,” sung with fire and energy by 
Mr Cummings; and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘I’m a roamer,” given by Mr 
Patey, who never sang it with more spirit. Two duets, one for 
pianoforte and harmonium and the other for the pianoforte, 
respectively played by MM. De Paris and Boulvin (of Hastings), and 
the first-named and Mr Kuhé were greatly applauded. Mr Kuhé and 
Mr Ewing were the accompanists of the vocal music, and Messrs Lyon 
and Hall’s staff admirably carried out the seating arrangements. Mr 
F. E. Gladstone gave another of his organ “ recitals” in the Dome last 
week, assisted by Miss Emily Moore as vocalist.—At the Aquarium 
Concert last week Miss Cafferata sang “Qui la voce” and “ Tell me, 
my heart,” in the winning and pleasing manner which has made her 
so popular during the week she has been singing at the Aquarium. To 
a voice of great purity, and not a little compass, Miss Cafferata adds a 
refined and most pleasing style, as well as a graceful and prepossessing 
appearance, and, therefore, we are not at all surprised that, during her 
short stay in Brighton, she has made progress in public favour equally 
as in other places where she has sung. She has favoured the Aquarium 
patrons with many and varied proofs of her ability, and, amongst her 
other songs, we were glad to hear “II ritorno” and ‘“‘ The two hearts,” 
two pleasing compositions from the gifted pen of Professor Michael 
Bergson. 
—_—_0— 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Under the title of Ten of ‘em, a translation of a German opera, 
in one act, by Franz von Suppé, was given for the first time at 
Drury Lane on Wednesday. The English adaptation is by Mr 
Arthur Matthison, who deserves credit for the successful perform- 
ance of his task. Herr Suppé’s music is light and agreeable, 
and the orchestration is especially good. Miss Burville, Miss 
Russell, Miss Ciceley Nott, Miss Jecks, and Miss H. Coveney 
sustained their various characters in the operetta capitally, particu- 
larly Miss Burville, whose fresh voice and artistic singing made 
a favourable impression. Mr A. Matthison (the author of the 
English adaptation) was the ‘‘ young lover,” and performed his 
part con amore. Mr Cyril Ashton, a new acquisition to the 
theatre, added considerably to the success of the piece by his 
spirited acting and excellent singing as the Father of ‘‘ Ten of 
‘em "—the most prominent character in the piece. Herr Carl 
Meyder, the conductor, deserves great praise for the manner in 
which the orchestra acquitted itself of its share in the perform- 
ance of the operetta, which was enthusiastically received. At the 
conclusion, the principal performers were called before the curtain 
to receive the accustomed ovation. 

a, 
THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 

The Malvern News of Saturday last contained the following 
paragraph :— 

“The Dean and Chapter of Worcester have had a consultation with 
the Festival Committee, and the latter having withdrawn the imputa- 
tion of “ obtaining money under false pretences,” the capitular body 
peremptorily refused to allow the use of the Cathedral for the festivals. 
A pressure of matter has compelled us to withhold a leader on that 
aspect of the question.” 

We await fuller information before commenting upon the result 
stated thus briefly, 

Royat Avsert Hatt.—The Scottish Festival Concert; which 
took place on Monday, was so successful that its repetition is 
announced for this evening (Saturday). ‘The singing of Mr Sims 
Reeves—whose return to good health is testified by the fact that 
he has appeared five times at the Albert Hall within the last ten 
days—was one of the chief features of interest. For both his 
songs, ‘* Auld lang syne,” and the ‘‘ Macgregors’ Gathering,” he 
accepted an encore, substituting for the latter, “‘O my love's like 
the red, red rose,” in which he accompanied himself, On the 
Saturday previous he sang the “ Bay of Biscay,” creating a furore 
such as has seldom been witnessed, and to which he responded by 
singing “‘ Tom Bowling.” 
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INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


We have already called attention to a change which has recently 
commenced in the manner of treating French plays on the English 
stage. The old-established plan was to lay hands on a successful 
piece as soon as possible after its publication in Paris, to transfer 
the scene of action from the French to the English capital, and, 
consistently with the transfer, to bestow new names on all the 

po For this mode of treatment there were two reasons. 

t was plausibly argued that a British audience could more heartily 
sympathize with the doings and sufferings of British subjects than 
with those of the inhabitants of foreign nations, and in some cases 
this view of the subject was fully justified. Instances could easily 
be produced of broad French farces, for instance, with plots 
equally consistent with the habits of both sides of the Channel, 
which could be efficiently spiced for the London market, and thus 
uire a flavour of which they would have been destitute had 
the original dialogue been closely followed. More frequently, 
however, and this was especially the case with serious dramas, 
the French plot dépended on some social peculiarity to which 
nothing corresponded here, and the result of the mere change of 
roper names was often palpably ridiculous, What M. and 
M ame Dubois had done and said, as a matter of course, was 
in all probability monstrously absurd when done or said by 
Mr and Mrs Smith. Thus, the subject being considered from a 
purely ssthetical stand-point, there were cases in which the modi- 
fication of a foreign drama was superior to a mere translation, 
and others when it was not. 

With the other reason for the preference of adaptation to 
translation, in almost every case, esthetics had naught to do. 
He who pretends accurately to know the state of the international 
law of copyright between France and England is either a preter- 
naturally-gifted person or he is an impostor ; but, nevertheless, 
it is generally understood that the author of a work in one of 
these two countries has some sort of vague right to protest against 
its reproduction without his sanction in the language of the 
other. When the right was to be enforced, a proof that the 
original article and the article reproduced were identical in every- 
thing but in name was of course requisite, and the proof of 
identity was one degree easier when M. Dubois was called by his 
own name both in Paris and in London than when, having been 
so called in the former, he became Mr Smith in the latter. 
Hence the number of adaptations resulting from the application 
of a principle purely commercial. ‘There was a notion that a 
wrong had been committed somehow, far beyond the mere 
borrowing of an idea, but how far this wrong came within the 
provisions of international law nobody understood. There are 
signs that the evil, of which the French dramatists have long 
reasonably complained, is beginning to cure itself. If the 
Parisian who invented M. Dubois could not protect himself 
against the adapter who turned Dubois into Smith, it was clear 
to the meanest capacity that this adapter had no remedy against 
a second adapter who turned Smith into Brown. The French- 
man has some claim or other, vague though it be; the English 
adapter has no claim at all, His adaptation has given the cue to 
a dozen other adaptations, much to the diminution of his expected 
profit. Why under these circumstances should he not make an 
ally of the Frenchman and arm himself with a weapon of some 
sort wherewith to encounter his oppressive compatriots? ‘The 
alliance is, of course, not to be effected for nothing, but its price 
is a © seamee of detail, which with more or less ease may be 
settled. 

In the present year we have two remarkable instances of what 
may be regarded as the application of a new principle. Mdlle 
Beatrice, before she brought out her English version of Le Sphinx 
at the Haymarket, purchased the exclusive right of translation 
from M, Octave Feuillet ; Mr Henry Neville, before he produced 
the English version of Les Deux Orphélines at the Olympic, pur- 
chased the exclusive right of translation from MM, D’Ennery and 
Cormon. The hitherto ignored right of the original author is 
thus formally acknowledged. No dcubt, other managers, and 
perhaps authors, will arise to state that they also have been liberal 
to foreign genius. But, be it observed, the question here is not 
about liberality, but business. It is one thing to behave hand- 
somely to a man who has no legal but some sort of moral claim, 
another to recognize a legal right and purchase it as a vendible 


commodity. The probable effect of the extended application of 
the new principle will be the abolition of all adaptations made 
for the mere sake of evading a dubious Jaw, and the persistent 
production in their place of avowed translations, in which Paris 
appears as the capital, not of England, but of France. The Two 
Orphans, 80 attractive at the Olympic, is Les Deux Orphélines, in all 
its integrity, and, considered as a play, apart from the excellent 
manner in which it is put upon the stage, its merits and demerits 
belong solely and professedly to MM. D’Enrery and Cormon. 

To appreciate the rigour with which the application of the new 
principle seems now likely to be carried out, it is expedient to 
turn from the fashionable Olympic to the popular theatre in the 
City Road, At the Grecian there is a second version of Les Deux 
Orphélines, by Messrs George Conquest and Paul Merritt, entitled 
The Blind Sister. This version is to all intents and purposes a 
real adaptation, as distinct from a translation and also from those 
nominal adaptations in which Dubois simply becomes Smith, The 
original piece has been shorn of about half its dimensions, the 
good old transformation of Paris into London has been effected, 
but thought, and even invention, are visible throughout the per- 
formance. The Paris of 1873 has become’the London of (say) 
1745, and inconsistencies are dexterously avoided. The Minister 
of Police has been hurled into infinite space, and the elder Orphan 
cannot be sent to prison as a disorderly person, for the Salpétriére 
has vanished likewise, but the Countess is arrested as a Jacobite, 
and no hitch occurs. The brilliant garden, peopled with the laz 
houris of the old French régime, has followed the Minister's 
bureau, but the fight between the bad Marquis and the good 
Chevalier does not share its fate. It is enacted in the 
lodging of the elder Orphan when Lord Vipond (the modified 
Marquis) would arrest the young lady for treason, but is 
killed by Viscount Pelham (the modified Chevalier), who runs him 
through the body, The scenes which most preserve their integ- 
rity are those in which Madame Frochard, now Judy Brundy, 
and her two sons are the principal figures. But the fact to 
which we most especially intended to call attention is the recog- 
nition of the law of international copyright under very exceptional 
circumstances. Notwithstanding the great alterations of the 
original, made with such an expenditure of ingenuity by Messrs 
Conquest and Merritt, it is officially declared in the programme 
that The Blind Sister is produced “by arrangement with, and 
especial permission of, Mr Henry Neville, of the eae * me 





LINES 
SUGGESTED BY PAPA’S BIRTHDAY. 


Stop thy swift course, O Time, and meditate 
Upon th’ experience thou bring’st to man ; 
‘The shortened hours of happiness and joy ; 
The lengthened hours of misery and woe,— 
The Jength of time depends upon the mind. 
Time’s river flows with never-ceasing roll, 
Nor stops for life, nor death, but onward flows, 
Carrying the events of many human lives 
Through countless generations on its face, 
Which, passing on, forgotten, save by them 
To whom they happened, in their rapid course 
Are shrouded in the penitential past. 
H. J. B. (aged 11.) 








Papua.—The Teatro Concordi is to be opened especially for the 
representation of Sig. Pedrotti’s popular opera, 7'uéti in Maschera, 

Verona.—A grand banquet was lately given to Sig. Pedrotti, who 
is a native of this place, where he had come to pay a short visit. Most 
of the leading inhabitants were present on the occasion, to do honour 
to their distinguished fellow-citizen. 

Tuteste.—Sig. Lauro Rossi’s new opera, La Contessa di Mons, has 
been successfully produced at the Teatro Comunale. ‘The composer 
had twenty-seven calls the first night, and about the same number the 
second. The libretto is by Sig. Marco d’Arienzo, and is founded on 
Sardou’s drama: Patrie. ‘The principal artists, Signore Giovannoni, 
Cavedani, Signori Patierno, and Aldighieri exerted themselves to the 
utmost and are entitled to the composer’s best thanks, The orchestra, 
under the direction of Sig. Bernardi, performed its allotted task in a 





satisfactory manner, and the same may be said of the chorus, 
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MUSIC AT BERLIN. 


The subsequent performances of Herr Taubert’s comic opera, 
Cesario, at the Royal Operahouse, have confirmed the success it 
achieved lately on its first production. It is still, however, too 
long in many parts, and, if he is wise, the composer will forth- 
with considerably curtail it. It may, then, become a stock -piece, 
The other operas during the past week have been Lohengrin, Die 
Zauberflite, Tannhéuser, and Guillaume Tell. 

The Italian opera company, under the direction of Sig. di 
Sinecchia, Sig. Pollini’s successor, will give four performances at 
the Royal Operahouse between the 24th February and the 6th 
March next. The operas selected are J/ Matrimonio segreto, Don 
Pasquale, Cosi fan Tutte, and L’Ombra. The company will 
include Signore Artét, Paoletti, Graziosi, Grossi, Signori Padilla, 
Paoletti, Graziosi, Caracciolo, and Baldelli. 

Herr Constantin Sternberg, pianist, gave a concert recently in 
the Hotel de Rome. He was assisted by Herr Gustav Hille as 
violinist. The programme included M. Anton Rubinstein’s 
Sonata for Piano and Violin, a Polonaise by the concert-giver, 
a Scherzo by Moritz Moszkowski, and Variations for the Violin 
on a Spanish national melody, by Corelli. Both Herr Stern- 
berg and Herr Hille were much applauded. Madlle Helene 
Meinhardt sang with good effect three songs: ‘ Wer’s nur 
verstande,” ‘Liebe macht Diebe,” by Wierst, and ‘ Wald- 
voglein,” by Lachner. 

The members belonging to the instrumental and vocal classes 
of the Royal Academical High School of Music gave the first 
public specimen of their powers on the 18th November, Handel's 
Herakles being selected for the purpose. The work, which is 
new to Berlin, was performed under the personal direction of 
Herr Joachim, the head of the institution. The principal solo 
parts, those of Dejanira and of Hercules, had full justice rendered 
them by Mad. Joachim and Herr Henschel. The other solo vocal 
music was entrusted to Mad, Schulzen von Asten, Madlle Assmann, 
Herren Otto and Siebert. The chorus, numbering about 70 
persons, was composed partly of pupils and masters of the High 
School, partly of amateurs and members of the Cathedral Choir. 
The orchestra, also, comprised pupils and masters of the School, 
aided by a few former pupils. 

Herr August Wilhelmj quite maintained at his second concert 
the favourable impression he had made at his first. He played 
several pieces in the course of the evening, but his greatest 
triumph was Bach’s ‘‘ Ciaconna,” Herr Rudolf Niemann, a meri- 
torious pianist, performed Beethoven’s Variations on the final 
motive of the ‘* Eroica,” and a “ Gavotte” of his own compo- 
sition, Mad. Elisabeth Erler was the vocalist. 

—— 
WAIFS, 

A Poser.—May bachelors contribute to the Benedict Testimonial 7,— 

un. 


Verdi is now a senator of the kingdom of Italy. 

M. Lemmens is at present in Paris on an artistic mission. 

The acoustics of the Paris New Opera, having been tried in various 
ways, are pronounced satisfactory. 

_M. Faure is reported to have sealed his reconciliation with M. Halan- 
zier by signing an engagement for two years, 

The second performance of Judas Maccabeus, in Paris, is reported to 
have been even a greater success than the first, 

M.. Wilfrid Chauvin, a well-known Parisian musical critic, has just 
died in Algeria, whither he had gone by medical advice. 

M. Halanzier has asked permission to raise the prices at the New 
Opera. The consent of the government, we hear, is not likely to be 
given, 

A work on the family of Beethoven, from the pen of M. Edouard 
Grégoir, is about to appear at Antwerp. M. Grégoir has traced the 
family to a Flemish origin. 

Herr Miiller, of the Vienna Opera, has been fined forty-five florins 
for answering a “ call” of the andience against the regulations of the 
establishment, Good. Let us hope for the regulations here some day. 

Since his first appearance at Lisbon, some five years ago, Signor 
Corei has been working hard, and making ateady progress. His 
re-appearanice at the San Carlo as the Duke in Rigoletto was hailed with 
tumultuous applause ; such perfect intonation, and delicate gradations 
of light and shade are rarely to be heard, even in this age of hard study, 
physical and intellectual.—( Communicated.) 





We are glad to learn that the directors of the Royal Albert Hall 
concerts have entered into an arrangement with the Metropolitan and 
district railway companies, by which return tickets will be obtainable 
at any of their stations, including admission to the concerts, for one 
shilling, or to the reserved seats in the balcony for half-a-crown, The 
directors are evidently determined to afford the public every facility 
of access to the concerts, and their efforts will doubtless be fully 
appreciated.— Musical Times, Dec, 1. 

Mr George Russell announces his annual concert for Monday next, 
at the Music Hall, Croydon. The accomplished pianist will play 
Beethoven’s “ Moonlight ” sonata, the same composer’s trio in E flat 
(with MM. Deichman and Paque), and Brahm’s “ Hungarian Dances” 
(with M. Deichman) in the first part of the concert, and in the second 
Mayseder’s trio in A flat and Thalberg’s arrangement of the Serenade 
in Don Pasquale. Mr Russell’s concert is always looked forward to 
with pleasure by the inhabitants of Croydon, with whom he is an 
established favourite. 

The Liverpool Post says:—“ Mr Carl Rosa seems resolved to make 
his English opera troupe equal to any we have had, not excepting the 
Pyne and Harrison Company. His engagement of Santley as leading 
baritone must, apart from the fact of his troupe being hitherto weak in 
that departinent, lead to important results, With Miss Hersee and 
Blanche Cole he is highly fortunate in his soprani. His tenors are 
most promising, and his comic bass element is safe in Aynsley Cooke’s 
hands. He might do worse than secure Lyall, and certainly would be 
better for a good basso profundo, 

One of the results of the recent general convention of the Episcopal 
Church of the United States was the preparation of a canon on Church 
music, which was sent down from the House of Bishops to the Lower 
House, and referred to acommittee. The effect of the canon would 
be to give to American incumbents the powers which their English 
brethren now possess, of direct and supreme control over the musical 
portions of the services, and it is, we imagine, mainly levelled against 
the quartet choirs which American church committees, with an eye to 
pew rents, so generally delight to honour.—Choir, 

A testimonial was presented on Monday last, at the Polytechnic 
Institution, to Mr Charles Coote, by the members of his band (Coote 
and Tinney’s). The testimonial, consisting of a massive silver salver, 
with musical emblems engraved thereon, and a shield in the form of 
a lyre, with the following inscription: “ Presented to Mr Charles 
Coote (Coote and Tinney’s Band) by a large number of gentlemen with 
whom he has been professionally connected for many years,” was 
presented to Mr Coote, on behalf of the subscribers, by Mr Stanton 
Jones. There were about one hundred gentlemen present. 

The oratorio, Solomon, will be performed at Exeter Hall by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society on Friday next. This work, one of Handel’s 
latest productions, includes some of his finest choruses, ‘‘ The nightin- 
gale” chorus, “ Thus rolling surges,” and the great double chorus, 
“ From the censer.” The solos comprise, among others, the beautiful 
contralto air, “ What tho’ I trace,” and the fine tenor song, “See the 
tall palm.” The principal vocalists engaged are Miss Edith Wynne, 
Madame Patey, Mrs Suter, Mr Vernon Rigby, and Mr ‘hurley Beale. 
The performance will be under the direction of Sir Michael Costa, whose 
additional accompaniments will be used, 


While on the subject of art I had better mention a fact that will be 
deeply regretted in England. The famous Société des Concerts is 
broken up. The reason alleged is the difficulty caused by the eternal 
droit des pauvres, It appears that the meagre margin of profit is more 
than eaten up by the ten per cent. which the directors are bound to 
pay to the Assistance Publique. Let us hope that the society is only 
‘*striking ” on principle against the poor-rate, and that some arrange- 
ment will be concluded, It would be a great pity if the Conservatoire 
concerts—at which almost alone in all France good classical music is to 
be heard—were to be abolished for ever.—Correspondent of D. T. 


Madame Stella Bonheur, a contralto new to this country, is 
announced by Madame Campobello-Sinico as being engaged by the 
popular soprano for her provincial tour in January and February next, 
The Italian, German, and American press—we read in a circular 
forwarded to us—are loud in Madame Bonheur’s prai-es. ‘The Berlin 
Gazetle says :—‘‘ Madame Stella Bonheur, after having sung in La 
Favorite, was sent for by the Empress to the Royal box, and was 
warmly congratulated upon her splendid performance.” An American 
journal says :—-‘‘ Madame Stella Bonheur, the new candidate for public 
favour, impressed everyone with the purity of her voice, She sang the 
brindisi from Maseé’s Galathée with spirit, and, for an ‘encore, gave the 
brindisi from Lucrezia Borgia with a thoroughness of expression rarely 
equalled. Her voice is of large compass, is under good control, and 
shows careful cultivation. The lady will become a favourite.” Numerous 
French and Italian journals “ sing,” in eloquent verse, Madame Bon- 
heur’s vocal and histrionic accomplishments, 
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Worcester is hopeful of retaining her Triennial Musical Festival, the 
Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral having shown signs of weakening 
under the load of — odium which they choose to shoulder, The 
inhabitants of the faithful city, on their part, show a similar spirit of 
concession ; they are willing to admit that the Festival is wicked if 
only they may be allowed to have it.—Figaro. 

A serious disturbance occurred the other night, apropos of the 
Municipal Elections, at Frascati’s Concert Room, Rue Vivienne, 
inaugurated last year. At half-past ten M. Litolf was conducting for 
the seventeenth time his overture, Le Dernier Jour de la Terreur, in 
which he has inserted a part of the ‘“ Marseillaise.” Barely had the 
orchestra played the first notes, when a gentleman seated on the 
reserved seats uttered one of those shrill hisses which convey to the 
audience that there is somebody who disapproves. ‘The “ Marseillaise,” 
however, was played out, despite the gentleman, who persisted in his 
offensive demonstrations. Thereupon a policeman advised him to leave 
the room; but he had no sooner risen than a crowd shouted, “ Turn 
him out! Take him off! Kill him!” The noise was deafening. 
The gentleman, thoroughly self-possersed, had great difficultyin making 
way through the crowd. A crowd outside insisting on his address, he 
gave cards to the most excited, stepped intoa cab and escaped with no 
worse injury than torn clothes. The police have forbidden Frascati to 
play the Dernier Jour de la Terreur. 





Breetav.—Herr Bernhard Scholz’s opera, Golo, is accepted, and will 
shortly be produced at the Stadttheater. 

Patesmo.—The Corporation have at length resolved to erect a new 
theatre from the designs of Sig. Basile. 

F.iornence.—A melancholy accident happened a short time since at 
the Teatro di Piazza Vecchia. A boy in the front row of the gallery 
was leaning against the railing which runs round in front, ‘The railing 
suddenly gave way. The unfortunate boy was precipitated into the 
pit, and, when taken up, was in a dying condition. 

CorennaGen.—At present, the titles of only old operas figure in the 
bills of the new Theatre Royal, as the scenery is not vet ready for any 
new ones, The works selected up to now have been Jphigenia in Aulis, 
Méhal’s Trésor supposé, and Jl Barbiere di Siviglia, Nothing is heard 
concerning Herr Richard Wagner’s Zannhduser, but it is sure to be 
produced in the course of the winter. The Musical Union gave its 
first concert for the season on the 19th November, The programme 
included compositions by Mendelssohn, Mozart, Beethoven, and a new 
overture by Herr Carl Reinecke. 
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Just one summer ago, on a bright, cloudless day, 

When the sunbeams were dying, my boy went away— 
My blythe little Willie, with such glossy brown hair, 
That fell thickly in curls on his forehead so fair. 

‘“* Don't ery for me, dear mother,” he said as bo lay, 

And smiled up in my face, ere he left me that day ; 
“You will miss me, I know, but we'll soon meet again, 
Up in heaven, where nobody feels any pain.” 

And methinks still I hear his clear voice all day long, 
That was sweeter to me than the nightingale’s song; 
And I listen and start at each step at the door, 

And think surely its Willie that’s coming once more. 

But I know that he lies ‘neath a little grey stone, 

Where the trees whisper gently and soft night winds moan, 
And that ne'er I shall see my wee laddie again, 

Till we meet where there's no more sad parting and pain. 
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Price 10s. 6d. 
London: DuNcAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“One of the features of the evening at Madame a. ee, given in St 


Andrew's Hall, Norwich, for the benefit of the pres , Was un- 
doubtedly the quartet for four performers on two grand pianofortes, e quartet 
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consisted of Sir Julius Benedict's charming Andantino and Chopin's posthumous 
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that the result was brilliant inthe extreme.’ astern Daily Press. 


Just Published, 


EU D'AMOUR. Piéce joyeuse pour le pianoforte. Par 
4 Louis Dreut. Price 4s. London: DUNCAN DavIsON & Co,, 244, Regent 
treet, W. 








Just Published. 


RUE LOVE. Song. The Words by Craricz. The 
Music (dedicated to the Countess of Zetland) composed by JAMES R, ROOKS, 
Price 4s. London; DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“ Mr Rooks has writt-n an admirable song, the melody of which is most expres- 
sive, and at the same time unusually simple, and quite within the range of ordi- 
nary tenors. The calm confidence expressed in the words is excellently repre- 
sented by the smoothness and repose of the melody, while the harmonization is of 
great delicacy and beauty. It isa common vice of modern songs that they are 
crowded with chromatic effects, which serve no other purpose than to show the skill 
of the composer. Mr Rooks has had the wisdom to keep clear of this defect. He 
has exhibited the higher skill of producing a genuine effect from simple materials, 
and his accompaniment is a real accompaniment, strictly subservient to and in 
agreement with the general sentiment of thesong. In every respect the song is 
not unworthy of the great tenor for whom it has been composed.”— Westmoreland 
Gazette. 


SHE STOOD IN THE SUNSHINE. 
The Poetry by JESSICA RANKIN. 


The Music by M. W. BALFE. 
Sung with great success by Mr EpwArpD Luioyp at Mr Kuhe's Concert at Brighton. 
Price 4s, 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“‘ Mr Edward Lloyd gave the audience an unexpected degree of pleasure by his 
very admirable interpretation of Schubert's lovely ‘Serenade,’ and made scarcely 
less impression by his elegant delivery of Balfe's truly beautiful melody, set to 
words by Jessica Rankin, ‘She stood in the sunshine,’ an air that may compare 
favourably with the very best of this master's inspirations."—Brighton Guardian, 


Just Published, 


\{ AGGIE’S RANSOM. Song. The Words by C. L. 
KENNEY. The Music by M. W. BALFE, Price 4s, London; DUNCAN 
DAVISON & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W, 
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CHORAL WORKS 


FOR 


TREBLE VOICES ONLY. 
CANTATAS. 


THE SEA-MAIDENS. THE ELFIN KNIGHT. 

By J. L, ROECKEL. By IGNACE GIBSONE. 
Price 38, Net. Price 38, Net. 

SONGS IN A CORN-FIELD. KING RENE’S DAUGHTERS. 


By G. A. MACFARREN. By HENRY SMART. 
” Price 3s, Net Price 4s, Net, Paper Covers, 
. Net, : 


| », Cloth Boards. 
THE KNIGHT OF PALESTINE. | THE PAGE. 
By WEBER, | By M. W. BALFE. 
Price 3s, Net. | Price 3s. Net, 
THE MOUNTAIN MAIDENS. | WESTWARD HO! 
By F. ROMER. By J. L. ROECKEL, 
Price 3s, Net, Price 48, Net. 


TWO-PART EXERCISES. 
For Vocal Classes, in Two Books, each 4s. | Class Copies, 8vo, in One Book, 1s, Net. 


DUETS FOR TREBLE VOICES. 


Each Book contains SIX DUETS BY POPULAR COMPOSERS (Class Copies). 
Books 1 and 2 are Now Ready. Price 1s. each Pook. 


TRIOS FOR TREBLE VOICES. 


Price 6d, each. (Each Number Half-price, 3d.) Or in Books, each 1s, Net. 
BOOK I. 


*Now the dance 
*Through the dim ....... 
*Triumph of Oberon...... 

















Weber. sa 
.Gounod, | 44. 
Allen, 45. 
Gounod, | 46. *Fairy Isle 
47. *Autumn leaves 
Smart, (48, *Letushastetothe ... 


BOOK II. | BOOK IX, 
- *Oh, boatman, row . |49. *The Village Church .... Becker. 
. *Village bride Costa, . *Come, sisters, come ., .. Gordigiani. 
*Pilgrim’s evening Balfe, 
. *Music of the night 
. *Llove my love 
. *Hark! o'er the ....... nf 


BOOK III. 
. *Now lightly we 
. *Hark; o'er the ... 
. *A psalm of life ... 
. *Araby’s daughter 
. *Come o'er the waters ... 
. *Where the fairies 


BOOK IV. 
9, *The skylark 


. *Too late 

. *When the moon is 
. *The sun has been 
. Bridal Chorus . 


Campana, 
Balfe. 
. Bishop, 


A. 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 


A Handley 
T. Handley 
Bishop. 


BOOK X. 
Balfe, . *The Rhine Boat 
.. Balfe. 
.. Pinsuti. . *Happy Wanderer 
. *Through the grassy .... 
. *Our happy valley 
. *Blessed be the Home ,. 


BOOK XI. 
. *Happy, smiling faces .. 
2. *Fairest flowers 
. *Goddess of the dawn ., 
. *At our spinning wheel .. 
65. *How can we sing 
56. The standard waves .... 


| BOOK XII. 
s7, *A spring sun peepeth out Richards, 
38. *The storm 
. *Lightly, softly : 
. *Over woodland, over plain Pinsuti, 
. *Flow softly, flow Costa, 
*Rowing bravely Campana, 


BOOK XIII. 
. *Buzzing 
. *Softly now Duggan, 
. *The Sleigh Bells........ Anderton, 
. *Dancing Sunbeams .. , . Rossini. 
. *Fair and fertile valley. . Guglielmo, 
8. *Friendship Allen 


BOOK XIV. 


. *Our Vesper Hymn 


Oberthur, | é 
. Bonoldi, 
Balfe, 


Gilbert, 
. Riecardi, 


Barnett, 


. *Merry minstrels are...... 
. *Good morning 

. *Hark! the merry 

. *With song of bird 

. *Happy as the day 

. *The red cross banner ... 


BOOK VI. 
. *The distant bell 
. *The sunset bell 
. *Who'll follow 
. *Sleep on 
. *O the summer night .... 
. *O hear ye not 


BOOK VII. 
- *Sea flowers.............. Barnett, | 
. *Forest home Benedict, . *Our last farewell Curschman, 
. *Warbler of the forest... . Benedict, . *Flower Greeting Curschman, 
. *Thoughts of home Benedict, | 82, *Hark the Pilot Bishop. 
. *Welcome Spring | 83, * While the days are bright Bordese, 
. *The noisy mill | 84. *Sweet Bird of Heaven, . Wallace, 
* These can be had in folio size, with Accompaniment, 


Wagner, 

Lillo, 
Flotow, 
Flotow. 

Wallace, | 
* Bad ta, 


LONDON: 
HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W, 





THE 


ISLAND of BACHELORS 


(LES CENT VIERGES). 





NEW OPERA BY LECOCQ, 


Performed at the Gaiety Theatre, London; 
also in Edinburgh and Brighton, with the 
greatest success. 








“The music is so melodious and piquant, quite 
equal, and in some respects superior, to M. Lecocq’s 
later compositions—Madame Angot and Giroflé. Per- 
haps his very best opera, as far as melodious inspiration 
is concerned,” —Atheneum. 


Now Ready. 


The Complete Opera, for Piano. * * 
E> mn serra 


The Island of Bachelors Quad- 
bi eo ee 


The Island of Bachelors Waltz 4 0 


The Island of Bachelors, By 
Kuhe (Nearly ready) . 40 


The Vocal Waltz . 40 
I Love Thee geet gs ied 
Woman's Rights. Song . .40 


(Sune sy MISS FARREN.) 


BOOSEY & COQ, 
295, REGENT STREET, 
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SYDNEY SMITHS 


METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE, 


ADOPTED BY ALL THE 


Principal Educational Establishments 


GREAT BRITAIN, IRELAND, CANADA, AUSTRALIA, 
THE UNITED STATES, &., &c. 


“There are features in this work of uncommon merit, bus 
we shall say enough if we recommend it unreservedly to all 
who seek a manual of instruction well arranged, intelligible, 
and effective.”—Musical World, April 23. 

“ Mr Sydney Smith’s ‘Method’ is new, not alone in name 
but in fact, and the research, care, and time bestowed upon 
it have resulted in the production of the best, because 
simplest and clearest, Instruction Book for the Piano. While 
every care has been taken to cull all that was useful from the 
old régime, much that is altogether modern and thoroughly 
practical is here to be met with for the first time. In parti- 
cular, it seems to have been the author's purpose to lead the 
student by gentle degrees, and to insure that one thing 
shall be properly acquired before another is attempted.”— 
The Queen, April 30. 

“The aim of the author seems to have been to supply as 
much information in as few words as possible, while aiding 
and directing the self-intelligence of the learner, and he 
certainly has succeeded admirably.” —Eaaminer, April 30. 

“Care is taken to interest the learner from the outset, and 
for this reason, as well as others, the ‘Method’ is eminently 
valuable.”"— Daily Telegraph. 





64 Pages, Full Music Size, Price 5s. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 


And to be had of every Musicseller and Bookseller in the 
United Kingdom, the Colonies, and India. 





CHAPPELL & C0.'S 
PEOPLE'S 


HARMONIUM 


SOLID DARK OAK CASE. 


ALEXANDRE. 
Price FOUR GUINEAS. 


a 


Peers WOQEYOD eS SUOTOOUOTU EDAD UO PTET CEL BAITUN 


Or with FIVE OCTAVES and 
Automatic Swell, price 5 Guineas. 





Registered 22nd January, 1874, 


- 


Size—Length, 2 ft. 6 in.; Depth, 11 in.; Height, 2 ft. 9} in. 


Compass, 4 Octaves, ee to Fé 
er 


This Harmonium has been designed expressly to meet the frequent demands 
made for a small Instrument of good quality of tone, and at a price within the 
reach of all. By the aid of newly invented machinery, and the combined re- 
sources of Messrs, ALEXANDRe’s large manufactory, CuappeLtt, & Co. can now 
offer the above marvel of cheapness, elegance, and good quality of tone, for Four 
Guineas. It will be found invaluable for small Class Room, Cottage, or Library. 
As a musical cadeau it will be appreciated both for its sweet tone and pleasing 


appearance. 








Also, with Celeste Stop, One Row and a-half of Vibrators, 


Price FIVE GUINEAS. 





CHAPPELL & CO, 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
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DEDICATED TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
M, W. BALF E’S 


NEW GRAND OPERA, 


It, TADLISMANO. 


The Original English Libretto by ARTHUR MATTHISON. 
Italian Translation by Signor G. ZAFFIRA. 











Performed with triumphant success by Her Majesty's Opera Company in London, Dublin, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Manchester. 


Complete, with Portrait, Proem, and Memoir 2ls, 


VOCAL, MUSIC. 


d. 8 
Edith’s Prayer (Placida Notte) ; 0! Weary hours (Ahi che tedio che languor) Duet 
Sung by Mdme CuristinE Nixssoy, also by Mdlle TrersENs (original ey). | adapted from the Chorus of Ladies... 
Ditto (in C and B flat) “ 0 | Beneath a portal (La guerra appena) Romance of 
Golden Lovelocks (Folto Chioma), Duet, Tenor, and Bass 0| Navarre ... 
The Rose Song (Candido fiore) .. * | Sang by Malle Marie Roze: (original ke} 
Sung by Signor CAMPANINI (original key). | Ditto (in E flat) - 
Ditto (in A flat and B flat) ... a i a 0 | The Ladye Eveline (Canzone a’ Evelina) 
I love the sky (Mi piace un cielo) ... me ove 0| | Sung by Mdme Curistixe Nutssoy, also by Mdlle TuersENs (original 
Sung by Signor CATALANT. Ditto (in C) . eee eee 
Song of Nectabanus (original key). ; Keep the Ring (Quest’ annel). Duet he 
Ditto(inC) ... Sung by Madame Curistine Nixsson and Signor CAMPAMINT. 
Oh! who shall sing the rapture (Oh! chi d'amor, " Ditto, for Drawing-Room performance... 
fuo mai) .. 4 0) | Why Sweetheart (Caro perché si dolente). Trio ... 
Ditto (in F) Sung by Signor Rora (original key. ) 0| Sung by Mdme Curistine Nirsson, Mdlle Marie Roze and Signor R 
Monarch supreme (Sommo Signore), Prayer and War | A ag eo mK HO eireann om manllisiati ; 


Song (L’ arco tendete) . , 
g Sung by Signor Rora (original eh Ditto, a for male em arranged by G. A. 
| acfarren 


The War Song, Separate, in lower key ... nae 
0 | Radiant Splendours (Nella viva trepidanse) 


On balmy wing (A te coll’ aure a sera) Ae * 
Sung by —_ CAMPANINI — key). | Sung by Mdme Curistive Nitssoy, also by Mdlle Trersens (original 
i 0 | Ditto (in B flat) 


Ditto (in B flat) 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


The Rose Song... im ... Wilhelm Kuhe 0; Fantasia ... obi ove Edouard Ronville 
Ditto xe me sk mm E. L. Hime 0| Fantasia ... oe ..  @, A, Osborne 
First Fantasia... ee ... Wilhelm Kuhe 0 |The Crusaders’ March. ... des M. W. Balfe 
Second ditto —_ wins mn Ditto 0 | Ditto. For Two Performers. Sir Julius Benedict 
Fantasia ... es se E. L. Hime 0 | Fantasia ... ... ' JS. Theodore Trekell 
War.Song ... . an “Brinley Richards 0 Keep the Ring. Transcription Ditto 

Edith Plantagenet set - E. L. Hime 0 Beneath a Portal. sama Ditto 

Fantasia... " sh ... Madame Oury 0 Duet for Two Performers .. Signor Li Calsi 


DANCE MUSIC. 


The Talisman Waltz. Illustrated C. Godfrey 4 0| The Talisman Quadrille, Illustrated C. Godfrey 
The Talisman Galop Ditto Ditto 4 01 The Talisman Lancers Ditto . C, Coote 


JULES -ROCHARD'S EASY PIECES. 


Beneath a portal... ‘ » os” ° The Rose Song ‘ne ons oss oss 
Radiant splendours ... sea ae ia 0 The Crusader’s March 2 
Ladies’ Chorus and War Song si sa one Golden Love-locks and Oh! who shall sing the rapture 2 


_ LONDON: DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 
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